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Suggests a Guild... 
Dear Editor: 

A hearty “amen” to Engineer John 
R. Davis’ letter printed in the May, 
1960, issue. 

While it is not quite true that the 
American Medical Association sets 
fees, it does very vigorously police the 
profession as do the various bar asso- 
ciations. The engineering profession is 
in sad need of an organization with 
equivalent powers. I don’t believe that 
unionization on the same basis as the 
craft unions is the answer either. In- 
stead, I recommend something along 
the lines of one of the medieval guilds. 

In Mark Twain's Life on the Mis- 
sissippt, a more recent guild is de- 
scribed. This was the organization of 
river pilots, all of whom worked for 
someone (rather than as_ self-em- 
ployed). Their guild, somewhat like 
the Air Line Pilots Association of to- 
day, set minimum wages, not maxi- 
mums or standards. The power of the 
river pilots’ group lay in the fact that 
they could attract members in the be- 


the E:ditor 


ginning by giving their members ad- 
vantages that nonmembers could not 
get. One in particular was a rigidly 
limited method of keeping all mem- 
bers well-informed on the most recent 
river conditions. 

Once they had sufficient members, 
they could and did police their own 
membership. In addition, they made 
sure that qualified members were avail- 
able when and where they were 
needed. In time, every river pilot who 
considered his profession worth keep- 
ing had to join just to keep up with 
that profession. Each pilot was still 
free to bargain for his own wages, 
each pilot had to be good to keep his 
job; however, all pilots rallied to help 
one who had been wronged or else 
saw that one who had wronged was 
suitablv chastised. 

If unions are not the answer to pro- 
moting professionalism, and I don't 
think they are, then maybe something 
with the powers and capabilities of a 
guild is. 

E. SILVERMAN, P.E. 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 


SET UP FASTER! 


Turn Angles More 
Accurately with 
WARREN-KNIGHT 


Immediate, accurate set-up 
over or under any point. 


Ask for Bulletin AE-60 that lists Full Details 


Disagrees .. . 
Dear Editor: 
Mr. Davis 
is on the right 
track but misses 
the point some- 
what. The engi- 
neer industry 
needs special con- 
sideration all 
right but not on 


No more trial and error, amass basis. 
wasted time, building wind- 
breaks for your plumb bob. 
Set up fast, directly over or under 
a point, with precisely accurate 
WARREN-KNIGHT TELE-PLUMB. 
Sight any set-up point, from nadir : 
to zenith, through transit tele- still 
scope that sights your line. Shift the only way to 
transit without disturbing level. 
. See vertical wire cut set-up point 
\ with full power of transit tele- 
‘ scope — far more accurate than 
any other type of optical plum- 
met. Nothing to attach or detach 
between set-ups. TELE-PLUMB can 
be used on transits or transit- 
levels, fits most internal focusing 
telescopes. Order direct for 
Warren-Knight instrument, or 
write for full details, giving make, 
model and serial number. 


Therefore, since 
this is impossible, 
and since special 
consideration is 
warranted, 


get it is to win 
it individually 
and as independ- 
ent agents. I have 
asked the Har- 
vard University 
law faculty to 
draw up a model 
contract for the 
engineer in- 
dustry delineating 
all the important 
considerations 
which require spe- 
cification between 


136 North 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


the employer and 
professional em- 


ployee. This mod- 


(Circle I in Readers’ Service Dept.) el contract will 


spell out everything in order to lend 
dignity to the engineer as an individual. 


G. E. CRANDELL Burns, P.E. 
Concord, Mass. 


Keeping in Touch... 
Dear Editor: 

In the April issue of AMERICAN EN- 
GINEER, you carried an article written 
bv an unlisted author entitled “AFL- 
CIO Conference Maps Engineer Un- 
ion Plans.” This article, I hope, was 
written by an AFL-CIO representative 
and was printed verbatim. If this is 
the case, then I feel there should have 
been a rebuttal or at least a statement 
of NSPE’s policy regarding unionism 
and collective bargaining included at 
the beginning or end of this article. 

If this is written by a member of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER staff then you 
Should take immediate steps to assure 
NSPE that in the future only those 
who are in full accord with its policies 
will be permitted to write articles for 
its official publication. 

In reading this article, I was left 
with the impression that unionism is 
inevitable in our profession and that 
we should resign ourselves to this fact. 

I am registered in two states and am 
practicing my 
There are no laws in either state that 


profession both. 


require registration for my particular 
position. I have been a member of 
NSPE for the past ten years and have 
been active in local and state affairs 
in the hope that it is helping to pro 
mote engineering as a profession. Pro 
fessionalism and unionism cannot be 
combined unless one or the other 
changes its basic principles. As soon as 
it becomes apparent that NSPE has 
become complacent condones 
membership in a labor union, I will 
resign my membership in the organ 
ization. 

PS 

Centralia, Mo 


& Editors Note: To 
NSPE’s vigorous policy opposing the 
unionization of professional — engi- 
neers, it is necessary to have an in- 
formed membership. The story, there- 
fore, reported what the AFL-CIO un- 
ions have in mind and are planning 
in order to unionize P.E.’s and tech- 
nicians. “To be forwarned is to be 
forearmed.” 


implement 


Differs with Rickover . . . 


Dear Editor: 


Being a P.E. it made me feel very 
good after reading Admiral Rickover’s 
article and Jater comments. I didn’t 
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realize how important I was to the 
welfare of our society. I secretly wish 
in my heart that he was right. How- 
ever it is hard for me to believe that 
my status as P.E. depends on an in- 
sulation which shields me yet is per- 
missive to outgoing intelligence. 

Admiral Rickover tells us that we 
must not be dictated to by the hand 
which is feeding us else we shall be in 
danger of losing status and _ prestige. 
I say that this is a lot of hogwash. As 
known by almost any engineer in in- 
dustry who is responsible for opera- 
tion of his department, he needs and 
desires direction from his superiors. 
Successful operation of the engineer- 
ing department demands not just co- 
operation with management; it defi- 
nitely requires inspiration and_ infor- 
mation from, and loyalty to a higher 
authority. 

If I, as a P.E., am above question 
or reproach due to my _ professional 
status, then so is my doctor. In my 
opinion the position of the present 
day doctor or lawyer who hides behind 
his professional status for protection 
from criticism represents one of the 
few retrenchments against democracy. 

Admiral Rickover, although admit- 
tedly intelligent, 
have a somewhat “Prussian” attitude. 

C. E. Freese, P.E. 
Erie, Pa. 


appears to me to 


Congrats... 
Dear Editor: 


Let me congratulate you on your 
article on page 16 (Registration case 
in Maryland—Ed.) of the April, 1960, 
issue. 

It takes intestinal fortitude to print 
the other fellow’s viewpoint, regard- 
less of how repugnant it is to us. 

On all matters regarding our Society 
and matters pertaining thereto, I fol 
low our State board’s lead—that is 
their job. 

In this instance I agree with the 
judge, rules should not be inflexible; 
we should never become hidebound 
by tradition. Engineers, of all people, 
should have an open mind. 


The eminence clause 
fathers’ clause) was set up for such 
contingencies. The Maryland 
may have erred in not using it in this 
case. 


(old) grand- 


board 
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Once again your intelligent han- 
dling of this situation is refreshing. 
and if you are right ninty-nine per 
cent of the time, to admit someone 
else can be right the other one per 
cent strengthens your position. 


J. Water Couture, P.E. 
Fulton, N. Y. 


June 1960 


Liked ‘Thoughts’... 
Dear Editor: 

The “Thoughts Professional- 
ism’’ column in the April issue of AE 
(Professionalism—Whose Definition?) 
was excellent. 

KeirH W. Henperson, P.E. 
East Palo Alto, Calif. 


Plaudits ... 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to compliment you and 
the staff on (recent) 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 


issues of the 


Tom G. P.-E. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Basic English’... 
Dear Editor: 

Those who have the belief or the 
hope that Interlingua might come to 
be the best language for use between 
different nations should keep in mind 
that there have 
by, three other such made-up lan- 
(Volapuk, Esperanto, 
which did not get very far. 


5 


been, in years gone 


guages Ido) 

The reason, we would say, why they 
did not get anywhere, was because no- 
body sees a good reason for putting 
in a lot of work on a language if there 


are not a great 


through this letter, because this letter 
is in basic English. 
WILLIAM F. SAuNpeERs, P.E. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Comparing $$... 
Dear Editor: 

The April issue of the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER Carries the returns from the 
NSPE Income and Salary Survey. The 
survey shows average pay between 
$9,000 and $9,500. On April 6, the 
Chicago Daily News headlined “Rail 
Pay Lagging’’ and reported annual 
pay for railroad locomotive operators 
(“engineers”) to $9,327. A 
few days later the Wall Street Journal 
reported on truck drivers and rail “en- 


average 


gineers.”’ 
but remember something about $10,- 
000 to $12,000 being mentioned as the 
report of a government agency. 

I suggest that a very brief review of 
the above should be printed at the 


I did not save the clipping, 


beginning and end of all articles 


about engineers’ unions and about 
the shortage of engineers. 
I further suggest that a news re- 


> 


lease comparing the figures should be 


released about now so that students 
picking college courses could be gov- 
erned accordingly. 

Joun M. Granam, P.E. 


Evanston, III. 


number of others 
who have any 
knowledge of it. 

But there are a 
number of 
persons who have 
English 
second lan- 


great 


made 
their 
ouage. 
About 1926. C. 
kK. Ogden put to- 
gether system 
of English that 
makes use of only 
850 words and 
that is, because of 
that, very simple 
to become expert 


in. Its is 
basic English. 


With this system, 
a person can say 
anvthing he has 
need to say in the 
normal 
of the day. 

It is in no 


business 


sense “Pidgin 
English.” It may 
seem not quite 


the same as _nor- 
mal English but 
you will have no 
trouble in getting 
the sense of it all 
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General News 


Private Firms to Play Major 
Role in Space, Says GE Head 


Private enterprise will play a major role in the exploration and economic 
development of space, as it did in opening up frontiers of the past, accord- 
ing to Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of the board of the General Electric 


Company. 

While most space operations 
may at first depend primarily on 
government sponsorship, Mr. Cor- 
diner emphasized that industry 
should be the contractor for most 
of the technical work required and 
space should not be pre-empted for 
Federal enterprise. He called a 
“close partnership” between gov- 
ernment and private industry to 
meet the space challenge “inevita- 
ble.” 

“The preponderance of the re- 
search and development work and 
special facilities should at first be 
financed by government, because of 
the national interest in establishing 
United States leadership. But the 
companies concerned—in their own 
interests—should also invest in ap- 
propriate facilities and manpower 
to conduct research and develop- 
ment. As an area of space becomes 
familiar, government-financed re- 
search and development should be 
shifted outward or to other proj- 
ects of national interest, and pri- 
vate capital should complete the 
developmental work,” he said. 

Referring to the current interna- 
tional space race, Mr. Cordiner said 
that this country can surpass the 
Soviet Union in any technology it 
selects, “if it will use, rather than 
suppress, its basic strength. 

“It is my view that national eco- 
nomic and military progress will 
be faster and more solid, and the 
freedoms we cherish will be pre- 
served, if competitive private en- 
terprise does just as much of the 
nation’s scientific and_ technical 
work as possible—and government 
provides the legal and policy 
framework to stimulate outstand- 
ing technical performance,” he 
stated. 

Pointing out that the space fron- 


tier will inevitably increase the 
scale of thinking and _ risk-taking 
by business, Mr. Cordiner said that 
private enterprise must “step up to 
the big risks with the same vision 
and daring that enables an earlier 
generation of builders to push rail- 
road tracks out across the wilder- 
ness to the Pacific, and lay the 
foundations of our modern econo- 
my.” 

Mr. Cordiner made his remarks 
in a special lecture delivered as 
part of the University of California 
at Los Angeles’ current series on 
“Peacetime Uses of Space.” 


Engineering Leaders 


Two prominent engineers dis- 
cuss at a recent meeting the im- 
portance of getting the most out of 
America’s brainpower. Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration and president-on-leave 
of Case Institute of Technology, 
talks with W. L. Everitt, dean of 
engineering of the University of 


Illinois and president of ECPD. 


Standards Association 
Announces 1960 Listing 


The 1960 Price List and Index 
of American Standards, published 
by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, lists nearly 1,900 American 
Standards that have been approved 
to date. 

The fields covered include auto- 
motive, chemical, civil engineering 
and construction, drawings, sym- 
bols, abbreviations, electrical engi- 
neering, metallurgy, materials han- 
dling, mechanical engineering, 
mining, nuclear photography and 
motion pictures, paper, petroleum, 
rubber, textile, wood, safety, gas 
appliances and some consumer 
goods. 

Also listed are the international 
standards recommendations of the 
International Organization for 
Standardization and the Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical Commis- 
sion. 

The Price List and Index may 
be obtained, without charge, by 
writing to the American Standards 
Association, Dept. PR 151, 10 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Atlantic City is Site of 
AIEE Meeting, June 20-24 


Atlantic City will be host June 
20-24 to the summer general meet- 
ing of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers for the first 
time since 1953. The Philadelphia 
Section of the Institute is sponsor- 
ing the meeting at the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Hotel. 

Sixty-six technical. sessions are 
planned, about half on communi- 
cations, instrumentation and con- 
trol, computers, basic science and 
management and the remainder on 
aspects of power generation, trans- 
mission and distribution. 

The annual meeting of the In- 
stitute, which will be held the first 
day of the summer conclave, will 
be marked by announcement of 
1960-61 officers, an address by J. H. 
Foote, president of AIEE and 
presentation of the 1959 Lamme 
Medal to Lee A. Kilgore, manager 
of engineering at Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation’s East Pitts- 
burgh division. 
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"This Retro mth” 


America's two touring "Goodwill Ambassadors,” both engineers, have returned 
from South America and all aspects of their trip—tailored for engineers, of 
course—are reported in this AE beginning on page 21. Here is helpful, objective 
information about the profession in that sometimes little-known land below. 


For years, proposals for crossing the English Channel by bridge or tunnel have 
been studied by the English and French governments. Today the possibility looms 
larger that one of these plans will soon go into actual operation. The project, 
if it is undertaken, will be one of the major engineering jobs in history. In 
our "Engineer-at-Work" piece for "This Month," we detail some of the plans for the 
various channel projects and the engineering problems involved. Page 33. 


How big of a problem is water pollution? Engineers, conservationists and 
politicians are taking renewed interest in this long-standing question. A staff 
report, page 39, surveys the problem and looks into some of the engineering answers 
and responsibilities to the situation. 


The results are in and we now have a much clearer idea of just how the NSPE 
memberShip feels about the organization of the profession. The results—based upon 
questionnaires sent to all NSPE P.E.'s—point more definite paths to unity. Page 43. 


And on page 38, Case No. 59-3 is reported upon by the Board of Ethical Review. 
Scanning the profession for headlines: 


General. Page 6. GE's Cordiner says private firms must play major role in space 
exploration. Among other news: The American Standards Association announces the 
release of its new list of nearly 1,900 approved standards. 


Consulting. Page 9. The attacks on the use of consultants by the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues and NSPE continues to oppose them at top levels. In another 
news item the Treasury Department submits its own proposal to replace the Keogh- 
Simpson bill which it has long opposed. 


Education. Page 12. The stories: Armco-NSPE scholarship winners are an- 
nounced . . . a new survey shows "Sensational" demand for engineers ... engi- 
neering curricula will get another going over at the University of Michigan in July 
by leading educators . .. and the NSF has announced $620,000 in educational grants. 


Government. Page 14. The headlines: Federal Registration System for P.E.'s 
Proposed in Bill .. . Kansas Attorney General Rules on Surveying Case ... Study 
Group Recommends Special Commerce Office . . . Commission Proposed to Study Man- 
power Needs .. - CSC Announces Change in Standards .. . Anfuso Introduces Bill 
to Coordinate Programs. 


Industry. Page 18. Professional engineers everywhere were elated last month 
when their professional colleagues at Western Electric voted against representation 
by a union that had been their "voice" for a decade. Full report on page 18. In 
another important union story the Sperry Gyroscope Company has clashed with the 
independent Engineers Association in its move to affiliate with the International 
Union of Electrical Workers. 
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NOW—AVIATION WEATHER REPORTS, 
IN YOUR CAR & 


Be a weather expert! TC-1 Weather 
Radio receives 24 hour aircraft weather 
reports (200-400 K.C.) on your car 
radio. Minutes to install, no electrical 
connections, won't interfere with AM 
reception. Nationwide reception 
8 year guarantee. Send check or 
money order. $35.50. postpaid. 


Boulevard Electronics. 1229 W. 
Washington, Chicago Ill, Dept. AE§ 


Send for free 
iMustrated brochure 
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ASTM to Meet; Materials 
Sciences Top Program 

A searching look into the present 
state of knowledge of several facets 
of materials science will highlight 
the sixty-third annual meeting of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials at Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 26- 
July 1. The Society’s new Division 
of Materials Sciences has organized 
an all-day program for Monday, 
June 27, consisting of two symposia 
related to basic materials knowl- 
edge: “Symposium on Recent Prog- 
ress in Materials Sciences” and 
“Symposium on the Nature and 
Origin of Strength of Materials.” 

Dr. W. O. Baker, vice president, 
research, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, will speak Monday noon at 
the Materials Sciences luncheon on 
interdisciplinary laboratories and 
research and education relating to 
materials sciences. 

Close attention also will be given 
to solar energy, nuclear fuel ele- 
ment development, low tempera- 
ture properties of high-strength 
aircraft and = missile materials, 
acoustical fatigue, and radiation 
effects and radiation dosimetry. 


Witzenburg Elected Head 
Of Lubrication Engineers 


The American Society of Lubri- 
cation Engineers has announced 
the election of L. O. Witzenburg, 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Division, 
Eaton Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as president of 


L. O. Witzenburg 


the 3,000-member technical group. 
Prior to his election as president, 
Mr. Witzenburg served as_ vice 
president at large and industrial 
director. 

Dean M. Cleaveland, Bendix 
Products Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind., 
was elected by the board of direc- 
tors as vice president at large. W. 
E. Hoch, Viscosity Oil Company, 
Chicago, IIl., was elected treasurer, 
and A. E. Cichelli, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa., was 


re-elected secretary. 


nreetings 


American Nuclear Society—An- 
nual Meeting, June 12-14, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois. 

American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
12-15, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

American Association of Cost En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting, June 13- 
15, Houston, Texas. 

American Society of Heating, Re- 
frigerating and _  Ajir-Conditioning 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
13-15, Vancouver Hotel, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers—Summer General Meet- 
ing, June 20-24, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

American Society for Engineering 
Education—Annual Meeting, June 
20-24, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials—Annual Meeting, June 26- 
July 1, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 

Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences—National Summer Meeting, 
June 27-30, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, California. 

National Association of Power 
Engineers — Annual Convention, 
June 27-30, Jack Tar Hotel, San 
Francisco, California. 


J. Gerald Phelan, 
president of Fletcher- 
Thompson, Inc., cuts 
the 50th anniversary 
cake of the architec- 
tural and engineer- 
ing company lunch- 
eon held recently at 
the Starlight Roof of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Looking on is Bob 
Considine, Hearst col- 
umnist who was 
guest speaker. More 
than 500 guests at- 
tended the tribute. 


Dams Highlighted on 
National ASCE Meeting 


Joint sessions with the United 
States Committee on Large Dams 
feature the program of the national 
convention of the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers to be held 
at Reno, Nevada, June 20-24. 

More than 100 papers, sponsored 
bv eleven of ASCE’s technical di- 
visions, will be presented during 
the five-day convention. Registra- 
tion is expected to exceed 1,000. 

The U. S. Committee on Large 
Dams is the American segment of 
the International Congress on 
Large Dams, in which forty-four 
nations of the world participate. 
It will hold 
ASCE’s construction, 
draulics and soil mechanics & foun- 
dations divisions, and will combine 
with the power division in a field 
trip to the Upper American River 


joint sessions with 
power, hy- 


project. 

Together with the emphasis on 
problems related to dams, engi- 
neering aspects of other water mat- 
ters will occupy considerable at- 
tention at the meetings. Both the 
waterways & harbors and the irri- 
gation & drainage divisions will 
each sponsor four sessions, at which 
a total of twenty-seven papers will 
be presented. 
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Consultingse 


Attacks on Consultants 


Prompt Vigorous Protests 


NSPE has registered a vigorous protest against recent GAO charges 
that states have been using consulting engineers on Federal-aid high- 
ways in violation of law and Department of Commerce regulations. 


Speaking before the Thomas 
Subcommittee on Independent Of- 
fices, Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell had stated that the use 
of consulting engineers on the Fed- 
eral-aid highways had “ sub- 
stantially and unnecessarily in- 
creased the cost of that engineer- 
ing. . . and had implied that 
the Federal Government should 
not foot the bill for engineering 
services even though Federal fund- 
ing would be cheaper to the tax- 
payer in the long run. NSPE Execu- 
tive Director Paul H. Robbins 
urged members of the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee to con- 
sider the total costs to the tax- 
payer rather than just the cost to 
the Federal Government, and gave 

point-by-point criticism of GAO 
allegations. 

In directing the congressmen’s 
attention to the  just-published 
NSPE survey report, The Role of 
the Consulting Engineer in Fed- 
eral Public Works Projects, Mr. 
Robbins pointed out that the 
comprehensive study clearly re- 
futes the assumption that it is al- 
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“American engineers quizzing 


each other for information—ask- 
ing ‘What do you know, Joe?’ ” 


June 1960 


ways cheaper to use state employ- 
ees rather than private consultants. 
“It is unfortunate,” he said, “that 
the statements and series of argu- 
ments presented (by the Comp- 
troller General) are all based upon 
an assumption which has no basis 
in fact, but is just ‘assumed’ to be 
true. We believe the . . . survey re- 
port clearly shows the 
situation to be true with regard 
to highway design and other types 
of design for the various Fed- 
eral agencies.” 

The NSPE executive 
went on to deal with the GAO's 
charges that the states’ use of con- 
sulting engineers violates the Fed- 
eral-aid Highway Act and Depart- 
ment of Commerce regulations. Mr. 
Robbins quoted the Federal-aid 
Highway Act which savs nothing 
about the use of consultants, but 
provides that state high- 

“shall have 
and be suitably 
anized to. dis- 


opposite 


director 


merely 
way departments 
adequate powers, 
equipped org 
charge to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary (of Commerce) — the 
duties required by (the Highway 
Act) .”” What it takes to incur “the 
satisfaction of the Secretary,” is 
defined in) Department of Com- 


merce regulations which = clearly 
allow the use of consulting en- 
he State has a pro- 


larger than 


gineers when “‘t 
gram substantially 
normal or expected in future vears 
and it desires to employ consult- 
ing engineers rather than build up 
its organization for compara- 
tively short period.” Mr. Robbins 
stated that “it seems obvious that 
(this provision) is intended to 
and does cover the very situation 
which now exists—the existence of 
an extensive program beyond the 


normal scope and contemplation 
of that which might be efficiently 


and economically handled by a 
state highway department design 


stall.” 


The Congressmen were urged to 
steer clear of the type thinking 
which holds that engineering some- 
how “costs” less if the Federal 
Government does not pay for it, 
“but rather will agree with us that 
the proper basis of analysis should 
be the total cost to the taxpaying 
public without regard to whether 
the source of funds is through Fed- 
eral taxes or state taxes.” 


Treasury Dept. Submits 


New Retirement Proposal 

The Treasury Department, 
which has long opposed the Keogh- 
Simpson bill because of possible 
revenue losses, has submitted its 
own proposal for a_ self-employed 
retirement bill to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 


According to the Treasury De- 
partment, the Keogh-Simpson_ bill 
(H.R. 10) would result in an im- 
mediate revenue loss of $365 mil- 
lion per year and would set a 
precedent which could conceivably 
result in annual tax losses amount- 
ing to $3 billion. 


In a twelve-page letter to Sena- 
tor Harry F. Byrd, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, the 
Treasury has proposed alterna- 
tive plan whereby self-employed 
individuals would be 
set up their own retirement pro- 
grams only if they also cover thei 
emplovees. In essence, the 


allowed to 


Treas- 


ORIGINAL 
& GENUINE 


GALV:WELD 


ALLOY 


Withstood 3389 hr. Gov't. salt spray test—23 years 
field exposure. Eliminates bolts and rivets, specify for 
pipe joints, Galv., structures, tank jucts, cold stor 
age and packing plants, drains, washers, towers, steel 
bldgs., repairing skips. GALV-WELD PRODUCTS, 


Dept. AE-3, P. O. Box 1303, Bradenton, Florida. 


(Circle 4 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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3 BOILERS 


The 
cycle-type Modulatic standard unit fur- 
nishes 90°% dry steam for most ordinary 


FOR ORDINARY STEAM REQUIREMENTS: 


needs such as cooking, heating water, 
drying, cleaning, etc. 


MODULATIC 


WATER TUBE 


'4 the size and weight of conven- 
tional boilers...largest size (150 
BHP) uses only 5’ x 8’ space. 


Elficient economical 


IN 1 COMPACT PACKAGE! 


WHERE DRY STEAM iS REQUIRED: The 
Modulatic may be used with an optional 
steam separator, for over 99% dry steam 
for heating, moulding, forges, operation 
of power equipment, etc. 


IF CONSTANT STEAM LOAD MUST BE MAIN- 
TAINED: For applications where even a 
nominal drop in pressure cannot be al- 
lowed, an optional steam reservoir may 
be added to the standard unit to provide 
a “cushion” during an off cycle. 


proved in thousands of installations all over the world! 


Vapor Modulatics furnish high or low-pressure steam (at design pressures up to 


1000 psi, or even higher). Lowest installation costs—delivered completely assem- 


bled, wired and tested 


all sizes (10 to 150 BHP) fit through plant doors, with 


no special foundations or special chimneys needed. Simple push-button opera- 


tion: built-in saletv controls. May be mounted in multiple units to provide fon 


the largest steam requirements—without the inefliciency of idling larger single 


boilers as demand slackens. 


send for free literature: 


80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please rush me your free bulletins on 
Modulatic Water Tube Boilers. 


NAME__ 
TITLE 


‘VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION, Dept. 39-F 


Our requirements are: 


BHP REQUIRED 
SAFENY VALVE 
MINIMUM STEAM 

MAX. STEAM LOAD 
STEAM PRESSURE 
TYPE OF FUEL 


(Circle 5 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


ury plan would consider self-em- 
ployed individuals under the same 
rules now covering corporate re- 
tirement programs, and would al- 
low self-employed persons to con- 
sider themselves as employees for 
tax purposes. 

The detailed Treasury proposal 
indicated a number of alternative 
methods for handling contributions 
of the self-employed. In general, 
the various plans would permit 
the self-employed to set aside ten 
per cent of income from personal 
services, with a limit of $2,500, but 
could be in 
the received 
higher benefits under a 
criminatory plan. \s 
regulations applying to corporate 
nondiscrimina- 


this exceeded some 


cases if employees 
nondis- 
in current 
pension 
tory plan would prohibit the sell 
employed proprietor from basing 
his own contribution on a higher 
percentage than that provided fon 
his employees. However, the Treas- 
does indicate that there 
reasonable 
minimum 


plans, a 


letter 
be 


ury 
may 
tions, 
employment before coverage and 
integration of benefits under the 
social security system in computing 
the retirement funds for emplovees. 

A major practical and_ political 


some limita- 


such as vears ol 


problem in the Treasury approach 
is an attempt to tie the legislation 
to the Treasury's desire to amend 
the corporation pension statute to 
limit benefits owner-managers. 
limitation the 
Freasury would provide that no 
more than thirty per cent of the 
total employer contributions could 
finance 


to 


sought by 


be used to benefits for 
stockholder-employees 
more than ten per cent of the vot- 
| he 
Treasury argues that the corporate 
cutback result in tax-in- 


come gain to offset some of the loss 


who own 
ing stock of the corporation. 
would 
in income resulting from the ex- 


tension of pension benefits to the 
self-employed. An annual revenue 


loss of $150-S250 million is. indi- 
cated under the restricted plan, 
but Treasury adds that this loss 


would be partially offset by the 
corporate cutback provision. 

The Treasury further stressed 
that in any legislation, first priority 
should be given to future budg- 
etary requirements and the necessi- 
ty of substantial debt reduction in 
fiscal 1961 and subsequent years. 
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The American Institute of Architects 


presents the 1960 edition of the Building Products Register— 


first in an annual series of technical reference guides that will 


help you choose the right materials for each purpose 


Building Products Register, AIA 

1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 

0) Please send me ___ copy(ies) of the Building Products Register at $25 each. 1 Check enclosed 0 Bill me 


DC) Please send me your descriptive brochure on the Register. 


Name (please print) Street City and State 


(Circle 6 in Readers’ Service Dept. for free brochure) 
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Armco-NSPE Scholarships Go 


To Five High School Seniors 


Four-year civil engineering scholarships have been awarded to five 
high school seniors in a nation-wide scholarship selection program spon- 
sored by the Armco Foundation, in cooperation with the National 


Society. 

The $3,000 scholarships were 
awarded by a selection committee 
made up of professional engineers 
holding membership in NSPE, and 
representatives of the Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Armco Steel Cor- 
poration. The awards were granted 
on the basis of the students’ scho- 
lastic records and aptitudes for en- 
gineering. 

The Armco-NSPE scholarships 
were awarded for the first time in 
1959. Selection of scholarship can- 
didates and final awards will be 
continued each year as part of the 
Armco-NSPE program for develop- 
ing the nation’s engineering re- 
sources. Public, private, or paro- 
chial school applicants for the 
scholarships must rank in the up- 
per one-fourth of their high school 
classes and plan to study civil en- 
gineering. 

The five scholarship winners for 
1960 are: 

Leroy E. Baker, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Gary R. Bourne, Cashmere, 
Washington; Thomas F. Ward, 
Poland, New York; Peteris A. Po- 
rietis, Marion, Ohio; and Philip 
J. Stockhausen, Ormond Beach, 
Florida. 

Each scholarship winner will re- 
ceive $750 per year. The scholar- 
-ship will be renewed annually for 
four years providing the student 
meets satisfactory personal and 
scholastic standards as determined 
by the college in which he is en- 
rolled. The winners may attend 
any college or university which is 
accredited by the Engineers’ Coun- 
cil for Professional Development. 

Privately endowed schools in 
which scholarship winners are en- 
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rolled will receive an unrestricted 
grant of $500 annually from the 
Armco Foundation. This grant is 
a cost-of-education allowance paid 
each year the scholarship is in 
force. Tax-supported colleges will 
receive a yearly allowance of $100. 

The Armco Foundation was es- 
tablished by Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion for educational and charitable 
purposes. Armco Steel is the sixth 
largest steel producer in the U.S. 

(Photographs of the five high 
school seniors are shown on page 


13.) 


‘Sensational’ Demand for 


Engineers, Survey Shows 


As usual, demand for and sal- 
aries offered June engineering 
graduates have substantially ex- 
ceeded pre-hiring season estimates, 
say latest placement office reports. 
While the job market for nontech- 
nical graduates is “‘adequate but 
unspectacular,” engineering and 
scientific graduates are reaping the 
sensational” demand, 


benefits of a 
says Business Week’s annual survey 
of university placement officers and 
company personnel men through- 
out the country. 

At the University of Michigan, 
where salary offers had previously 
been expected to increase by about 
1.8 per cent over 1959, the engi- 
neering placement office now re- 
ports a jump of five per cent over 
last year. Bachelor degree holders 
are getting offers averaging $535, 
as compared to $508 of last year, 


Armco-NSPE Scholarship Committee 


Members of the Armco-NSPE Scholarship Committee are, |.-r.: D. H. Pletta, 
head, Department of Engineering Mechanics, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; 
W. H. Spindler, supervisor, Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., pro- 
grams, Market Development Division, Armco Stee! Corporation; Chairman 
L. S. Hobson, Engineering Experimental Station, Kansas State University; 
R. F. Crawford, manager, Educational Relations, Armco Steel Corporation, 
and R. A. Freese, manager, Building Sales, Central Division, Armco Drain- 


age & Metal Products, Inc. 
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These five youths have been named recipients of Armco-NSPE scholarships (see story, opposite page). They 
are, |.-r.: Gary R. Bourne, Thomas F. Ward, Philip J. Stockhausen, Leroy E. Baker, and Peteris A. Porietis. 


and for master degrees, salaries are 
up from $601 to 5621. 

Increasing activity in the missile 
field has caused relatively less in- 
terest in UM. aeronautical engi- 
neers, with greatest demand being 
for electrical engineers, whose sal- 
ary offers are averaging $547. 

In spite of the tremendous de- 
mand, the Business Week survey 
reports that companies are still 
choosy. Increasing emphasis is 
being put on graduate degrees, and 
many research and development 
firms will not even consider stu- 
dents not in the top third or quar- 
ter of their classes. 


Engineering Curricula to 
Be Studied by Educators 


Engineering educators from all 


parts of the United States will 
gather at the University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor on July 6-8 
for what has been described as a 
vital conference on civil engineer- 
ing education curricula. 

Deans and the heads of depart- 
ments of engineering in 158 col- 
leges, universities and institutions 
with curricula in civil engineering 
accredited by the Engineers’ Coun- 
cil for Professional Development 
have been invited to attend the 
conference on expense-paid 
basis. More than 100 other engi- 
neering educators are expected to 
attend. 

The conference is being financed 
by a grant from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. Last December, 
Cooper Union, of New York, an 
institution for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, received a grant 
of $43,410 from the National Sci- 
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ence Foundation to support a pro- 
jected study of the scope and con- 
tent of undecr-graduate curricula in 
civil engineering. 

The project was co-sponsored by 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and the American Society for 
Engineering Education. 


NSF to Again Sponsor 
Many Education Projects 


The National Science Founda- 
tion will in 1960-61 again sponsor 
science education projects for stu- 
dents and teachers, through grants 
to state academies of science and 
similar organizations. The forty- 
three grants, to thirty-six institu- 
tions, total $620,000. 

\ wide variety of projects will 
be undertaken, including expan- 
sion of junior academies of science, 
Visits to secondary schools by scien- 
tists, and experimental approaches 
to science education. Illustrative of 
this varietv are some of those car- 
ried on during 1959-60, the first 
vear of the program: 

¢ The Indiana Academy of Sci- 
ence sponsored a series of 250 visits 
by competent scientists and mathe- 
maticians from 19 Indiana colleges 
and universities to secondary 
S¢ hools. 

The Louisiana Academy of 
Science conducted a Junior Acad- 
emv of Science Program in which 
secondary school students did re- 
search projects and wrote papers 
describing their results for presen- 
tation at ten regional meetings. 
The best papers were presented 
and judged at a state meeting. 

e The Texas Academy of Sci- 


ence sponsored two-day confer- 


ences on research at four Texas 
universities, which were attended 
by 400 undergraduates col- 
leges not offering the Ph.D. 

Support by NSF includes items 
such as expenses of high school 
science teachers to attend meetings: 
cost of expendable supplies, ex- 
penses of lecturers or visiting sci- 
entists, and necessary administra- 
tive expenses. 


Lists over 12,000 
PRECISION INSTRUMENT PARTS 
and ASSOCIATED COMPONENTS 

Available From STOCK! 


GEARS SHAFTS* COLLARS* CLUTCHES 
BEARINGS * COUPLINGS « DIFFERENTIALS 
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Copy Today. 
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Federal Registration System 
For P. E.'s Proposed in Bill 


Representative John R. Foley of Maryland has introduced a bill to 
regulate the practice of engineering on Federal projects or projects spon- 
sored by the Federal Government through the establishment of a system 
for the Federal registration of professional engineers, scientists and tech- 
nicians. The bill provides that no person can engage in the practice of 
engineering, scientific pursuit or technical endeavor on Federal projects 
or Federal sponsored projects unless he submits evidence of qualification 
and becomes registered under the proposed Act. 


A Federal Board of Registration 
for Federal Professional Engineers, 
Scientists and Technicians would 
be created to administer the pro- 
gram. The board would consist of 
seven members who have been 
engaged in the practice of engineer- 
ing for twelve or more years, anc 
who, for the past three years, have 
been employed by the Government. 
Appointments to the board would 
be made by the executive branch 
of the Government from a list of 
eligibles submitted by Congress. 

A person could become regis- 
tered as a professional Federal en- 
gineer without examination if: (1) 
he holds a state license; or (2) he 
holds a certificate issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Engineering Reg- 
istration; or (3) he has been en- 
gaged in the practice of engineer- 
ing for twelve or more years, or 


The modern method of Za 
heating and cooling 
| 


hh 
it takes the place of old | 
fashioned pipe coils and 
jacketing. More economical ] 
to install. High Btu transfer a 
rote. Sturdy. Lightweight. 
Better in every way. 
Write for Data Sheet 15-60 .——-¥ 
Series, and Price Bulletin 259. 
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STerling 9-5400 
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(4) he has been engaged in the 
practice of engineering for the 
Federal Government prior to the 
Act and submits his application 
within one year after the date of 
enactment. Examinations are pro- 
vided for under other conditions. 

The Foley bill also prescribes 
rules for the registration of pro- 
fessional Federal scientists, Federal 
technicians and engineers-in-train- 
ing. 


The term, “practice of engineer- 
ing,” is defined in the bill as: 

the practice of those branches 
of engineering, the pursuit of 
any of which affects the safety 
of life, health or property, the 
public welfare, raises the stand- 
ard of living, or improves any 
item used or needed by the 
Federal Government. Said 
practice includes the doing of 
such architectural work as ts 
incidental to the practice of 
engineering. 


Because the bill refers to any 
person engaged in the practice of 
engineering on “Federal projects 
or Federal sponsored projects,”’ it 
appears that the proposed Federal 
Registration Act would apply to 
nongovernmental as well as gov- 
ernmental engineers. However, the 
purposes of the registration system, 
as indicated in the bill, would be 
to improve the Government's com- 
petitive position in the recruit- 
ment and retention of engineering 
personnel, offer incentives for 
such personnel in the form of per- 
sonal recognition and prestige, en- 


hance the Government's position 
when its employees are attending 
contract negotiations and encour- 
age students to enroll in and par- 
sue courses leading to degrees in 
engineering and science. 

Rep. Foley introduced the bill 
by request,’ which sometimes 
means that the sponsor is accom- 
modating some party or group and 
that he does not necessarily support 
or endorse the proposal. (H.R. 
11916) 


Kansas Attorney General 
Rules on Surveying Case 


A county surveyor cannot con- 
tract with the county to perform 
surveying and engineering services 
and be paid for such services in 
addition to his regular salary, the 
Kansas Attorney General has ruled. 

The opinion declared that Kan- 
sas statutes clearly define the quali- 
fications, duties and salary of the 
county surveyor, and that where a 
county officer's salary and duties 
are prescribed by law, he is pre- 
cluded from receiving any extra 
compensation for performing his 
statutory duties unless the statute 
contemplated and intended addi- 
tional compensation. The Attorney 
General added that 
statute does not appear to author- 
ize the county surveyor to receive 
anv extra compensation for per- 
forming his statutory duties, it thus 
may be inferred that the salary 
authorized therein was to be com- 
pensation for all surveying serv- 
ices performed for the county. 

“We must conclude that the 
board of county commissioners 
could not employ the county sur- 
veyor and pay him extra compen- 
sation to perform work which they 
could compel him to do as_ part 
of the services he must render fon 
his regular salary,” the opinion 
said. “We likewise are of the opin 
ion that the county commissioners 
could not hire a partner of the 
county surveyor and pay such part- 
ner for the making of plans, speci- 
fications and other estimates for 
any bridge, culvert, road, ditch o 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Survey Report: 


now available! 


Prepared and Published by 
THE FUNCTIONAL SECTION FOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

IN PRIVATE PRACTICE 

National Society of Professional Engineers 


PRICE: $3.00 per copy 
NSPE MEMBERS: $1.50 


THE ROLE OF THE CONSULTING 
ENGINEER IN FEDERAL 
PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, FACTS ARE AVAILABLE. Here 
at last is factual information on the use of consulting 
engineers on Federal public works projects. In answer to 
charges of excessive fees, 118 consulting firms report on 
1,464 engineering service contracts with seventeen dif- 
ferent agencies giving actual fees, construction costs, and 
types of projects. This 144-page report has been sent to 
Congressional committees and Federal agencies, and con- 
tains full information on many types of public works con- 
struction, including: 


Highways and bridges 
Airfield facilities 
Utilities 


Waterfront construction 


Flood control, water conservation, irrigation 


IT COVERS THESE IMPORTANT POINTS 


@ Answers Congressional charges of excessive consultant 
fees. 

@ Explains why consultants’ design fees on public works 
projects vary from 0.5 to 14.7 per cent of construction 
costs. 

@ Points out popular misconceptions concerning private 
consultant fees. 

@ Contains statements by prominent engineers in both 
government and private practice on the correct use of 
consultants on public works projects. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Role of the Consulting Engineer in Federal Public Works Projects. 
| enclose (check) (money order) in the amount of $............ Ship to 


(please print): 


(Make checks payable to National Society of Professional Engineers) 


$3 Per Copy 
NSPE Members: $1.50 
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other public work to be construct- 
ed by the county.” 

The opinion concluded that 
should the county surveyor engage 
in any of the prescribed activities 
by virtue of a separate contract 
with the board of county commis- 
sioners and receive extra compen- 
sation therefor, such contract would 
be void as being contrary to pub- 
lic policy. 


Study Group Recommends 
Special Commerce Office 


A Special Advisory Committee 
of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, reporting on a study of “The 
Role of the Department of Com- 
merce in Science and Technology,” 
has recommended the establish- 
ment of an Office of Assistant Sec- 
retary for Science and Technology. 
The new position should be filled, 
the report adds, by an official “with 
professional and management ex- 
perience science and _ tech- 
nology.” 

Other recommendations leading 
to specific expansions of the De- 
partment’s programs in science and 
technology included an increase in 
the size of professional staffs to im- 
plement the enlarged programs, 
and a larger fraction of profes- 
sional staffs in the higher com- 
pensation grades to meet compe- 
tition and to provide adequate in- 
centive for attracting and holding 
engineers and scientists of high 
quality. 


Commission Proposed to 
Study Manpower Needs 


The creation of a twelve-member 
Commission to undertake a com- 
prehensive study and evaluation 
of defense manpower needs has 
been suggested by Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley of Wisconsin. Some 
objectives of the study group 
would be to determine the impact 
of the space age upon manpower 
requirements of the Armed Forces, 
to recommend ways and means not 
only for providing, but also for 
more effective utilization of, ade- 
quately trained manpower, and to 
eliminate overlapping, duplication 
and unnecessary rivalry in the 
armed services in utilizing person- 
nel. 
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CSC Announces Change in Standards 


To improve the Federal Govern- 
ment’s ability to recruit superior 
applicants for research and de- 
velopment jobs, the Civil Service 
Commission recently  an- 
nounced a change in its qualifi- 
cations standards for such _posi- 
tions to permit top-quality holders 
of master’s and doctor’s degrees 
to qualify for appointment at 
grades GS-9 and GS-12, respec- 
tively, instead of grades 7 and 11. 


Holders of master’s degrees in 
engineering and most physical 
science positions will start at 
$6,285 a year (3rd step of grade 9) , 
while those with doctor's degrees 
at $8,810 (3rd step of grade 12). 
Other R & D positions will be 
filled at the basic pay rate of the 
grade—$5,985 for grade 9 and 
$8,330 for grade 12. 


The CSC action represents an 
extension of the “quality feature” 
which the Commission introduced 
into its campus recruitment pro- 
gram following the passage of the 
Classified Pay Increase Act of 1958 
which authorized outstanding hold- 
ers of bachelor’s degrees to qualify 
for appointment at grade 7, rather 
than at grade 5. 


Under the new qualification 
standards, the CSC contemplates 
that roughly only the top quarter 
of the master’s degree graduates 
will qualify for GS-9; while the 
top half of the Ph.D graduates may 
be considered for grade 12. In de- 
termining which advanced-degree 
graduates will be eligible for the 
higher starting positions, the CSC 
will rely heavily on evaluations 
by officials of colleges and univer- 
sities who will be asked to make 
an appraisal of each applicant for 
a Federal position. The institu- 
tion’s rating will be accepted with- 
out further review. 

This development closely fol- 
lows a suggestion made several 
months ago to the Commission by 
NSPE. At that time the National 
Society suggested that starting 
grades for master’s degree holders 
be raised to GS-9 since with out- 
standing bachelor’s degree holders 
also starting at GS-7, it would ap- 
pear that “insofar as starting sal- 
ary and position are concerned, the 
Federal Government offers no in- 
ducement to an individual to con- 
tinue his formal education toward 
the attainment of a master’s de- 
oree.” 


Anfuso Introduces Bill 


To Coordinate Programs 
Representative Victor L. Anfuso 
of New York, one of the most 
ardent proponents of legislation 
relating to engineering and scien- 
tific activities, has introduced a 
bill to establish a Commission on 
Coordination of Scientific Activities 
to conduct a study and investiga- 
tion of methods for coordinating 
the country’s engineering, scien- 
tific and technological programs. 
The bill declares that engineer- 
ing and scientific efforts “are pres- 
ently being conducted by many 
departments and agencies under 
various programs and authorities, 
with resulting inefficiency where 
the conduct of such activities in- 
volves duplication of effort or 
leaves gaps in areas urgently re- 


quiring developments.” The pur- 
pose of the Anfuso measure would 
be to provide a basis on which a 
more effective coordination of 
these activities can be achieved. 

The proposed study Commission 
would consist of nine members, 
each of whom “shall be a_ recog- 
nized scientist or engineer or a 
qualified expert in a field involved 
in or related to one or more of 
the scientific, technological, or en- 
gineering programs of the United 
States.” Appointments, of three 
members each, would be made by 
the President, Vice President, and 
Speaker of the House. Commis- 
sion members would receive a sal- 
ary of $15,000 per year. A final 
report would be due from the 
Commission not later than two 
years from the date of its creation. 
(H.R. 11655) 
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Take a giant step to 
fast, low-cost 
surveying with 


precision electronic surveying equipment 


FAST: Weeks of surveying completed in a few hours 
WIDE RANGE: 250 feet to 50 miles 
ALL-WEATHER OPERATION: Unhampered by bad 


weather, unfavorable climate, darkness . . . 
you get the job done 


HIGH ACCURACY: First-order accuracy over 90% of 


the range 


Ne, RELIABLE: American electronic know-how assures 
operational dependability 


FIELD-PROVED Micro-Dist, lightweight and portable, pro- 
vides surveying accuracy of 3 p.p.m. +1 inch over ranges from 
250 feet to 50 miles. Operating on an interrogator-responder 
electronic principle, either of the interchangeable stations can 
serve as master or slave, a feature which makes the Micro-Dist 
system faster and more flexible. 


TIME-SAVING features include illuminated direct digital read- 
out which minimizes the danger of costly operator error through 
misinterpretation . . . speeds up conversion of electronic measure- 
ment to linear distance and makes the total measuring operation 
faster, easier. Crystal calibration and crystal synchronization are 
automatic. Transistorization makes warm-up time negligible. 


ALL-WEATHER OPERATION is possible through wide tem- 
perature range capabilities, water-sealed cases and illuminated 
panel. A regulated power supply minimizes the danger of un- 
expected battery run-down. 


OTHER FEATURES include headsets for the built-in two-way 
radio link, freeing the operator’s hands; standard plug-in circuit 
design for ease of routine maintenance; rugged construction for 
dependable field use; advanced electronic design for unpar- 
alleled reliability. 


TO SAVE TIME, TO SAVE MONEY: MICRO-DIST | CUBIC CORPORATION 


5575 Kearny Villa Rd., San Diego 11, Calif. Dept. MD-4A 


Fill in the coupon for more information 
NAME 


TITLE 


| 
| 
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INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
5575 Kearny Villa Road, San Diego 11, California — ZONE__STATE__ 
Electronic Engineering With a Dimension for the Future 
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Western Electric ‘No-Union’ 
Vote Hailed by Pres. Mosher 


“The overwhelming expression of Western Electric engineers against 
union representation is additional confirmation that the industrially em- 
ployed engineer of today prefers a professional approach toward engineer- 


management relations, rather than that offered to him by unions,” Harold 


A. Mosher, president of the Na- 
tional Society, has declared. 

Mr. Mosher’s statement followed 
release by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board of the vote tally in 
the election conducted among pro- 


Reject Union... 


By a margin of almost five to 
three, Western Electric engi- 
neers voted on May 10 to reject 
representation by the Council of 
Western Electric Professional 
Employees—National (ESA). 

The actual count, which was 
not tabulated until May 16 be- 
cause of the nation-wide disper- 
sion of the professional unit, 
was 3,970 to 2,603 against rep- 
resentation by CWEPE-N. Of 
those eligible, 1,100 engineers 
abstained from the proceedings, 
with an additional 108 ballots 
being challenged. 


added. “We believe that Western 
Electric engineers, will now be in 
a position to move ahead along 
professional lines and in accord 
with professional standards.” 
Referring to an open letter sent 
to all Western Electric engineers 
by NSPE several weeks before the 
election, Mr. Mosher declared that 
“our statement then that the union 
method has been given a fair trial 
—and has been found wanting is 
strongly reinforced bv the election 
results. The Western Electric engi- 
neers have indicated their cissatis- 


faction with the CWEPE-N ap- 
proach and the entire union con- 
cept as forcefully epitomized by 
the Council.” 

The Society’s president added 
that “we know this victory for pro- 
fessionalism will set the stage and 
serve as an example to industrially- 
employed engineers everywhere, 
who, given a full and free election 
choice, will continue to reject the 
overtures of collective bargaining 
organizations, regardless of the 
guise under which such efforts are 
attempted. 

“The National Society will re- 
new with even stronger conviction 
its efforts on behalf of engineering 
professionalism to assure a contin- 
uation of the trend away from un- 
ionization,” he said. “We are firm- 
lv convinced that although a great 
deal of hard and vigorous work re- 
mains, the Western Electric ‘no- 
union’ vote brings the engineer in 
industry significantly closer toward 
the universal concept of profes- 
sionalism.”’ 


fessional employees at Western 
Electric installations throughout 
the country in which engineers 
voted against representation by the 
Council of Western Electric Pro- 
fessional Employees-National, a col- 
lective bargaining organization 
affliated with the Engineers and 
Scientists of America. 

“The National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers is particularly 
gratified by the large ‘no-union’ 
vote in this highly significant elec- 
tion because it 
soundness of the Society's position 
that collective bargaining for pro- 


emphasizes the 


fessional engineers is in conflict 
with the basic principles of a pro- 
fessional individual,’’ Mr. Mosher 


Wisconsin Industrial Award 


Presentation of the first Wisconsin SPE Industrial Professional Develop- 
ment Award to the Falk Corporation was made at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the State Society. Shown, I.-r., are: Past WSPE President William J. 
Urban, representing the Falk Corporation; B. G. Elliott, chairman, WSPE 
Awards Committee, and NSPE vice president-elect, and Richard S. Falk, 


secretary of the Corporation. 
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Sperry and Union Clash 
Over Affiliation Move 


Sperry Gyroscope Coimpany has 
served notice that it does not in- 
tend to let the independent En- 
gineers Association succeed in its 
bid to afhliate with the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers 
in violation of their contract 
agreement. 

The focal point of the disagree- 
ment is a clause in the contract 
which requires that any election 
held to decide afhliation with a 
union representing production em- 
ployees must be conducted among 
the entire bargaining unit and not 
just among EA members. Since 
EA’s membership comprises only 
about forty per cent of the bar- 
gaining unit, conducting the elec- 
tion according to the terms of the 
contract would jeopardize the 
union’s chances for affiliation with 
IUE. 

The union contends that the 
contract clause is legally unen- 
forceable since it allows non- 
members to have a voice in the 
affairs of organization. 
further claim that they informed 
management of the alleged inval- 
iditv at the time the contract was 
negotiated, but because of the 
company’s insistence on the in- 
clusion of the clause they had to 
sign the contract to avoid a strike. 
EA states they “will take all legal 
steps” to avoid an election in the 
entire bargaining unit. 

In a bulletin to all engineers, 
the company hit back at the 
union's “assumed posture of ‘mor- 
ality’ in the EA’s attempt to deny 
nonmembers their plain rights 
under this clause.” 

The company denies union 
claims that the clause was called 
“illegal” at the time the contract 
was signed, and in the conclusion 
of the bulletin states firmly that, 
“The company will take every step 
available to see that the contract 
rights are upheld. Whether this 
will be through arbitration or 
court action or election proceed- 
ings remains to be determined by 
the course of events. In any event, 
there should be no doubt in anvy- 
one’s mind that: You do not have 
to become an EA member in order 
to express your choice under this 
contract.” 
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Glen Canyon Bridge Project 


Photos by U.S. 
Bureau of 
Reclamation 


US leave-in-place 


BRIDGE FORMS 


A quarter mile in length — 
700 feet above the Colorado 
River — truly a project that 
challenged every operation. 
U.S.F. steel forms again 
proved to be the safe, time- 
saving, money-saving way of 
forming the bridge deck. We'll 
be glad to send you details. 


(Circle 10 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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Steel Forms for Coner 
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IN FLOOR GRATING 


HERE’S HOW BORDEN FLOOR GRATING CUTS COSTLY FIELD CORRECTIONS... 


insures correct dimensions, fit, and placement... 
1. A shop drawing of the job is submitted to the customer for approval, when necessary. This plan shows the 
size and shape of the grating area—how grating clears all obstructions. 

2. Each finished panel is carefully checked for accuracy of dimensions. 

3. Each panel is plainly marked with its number to insure quick, easy installation. 

4. The entire platform is laid out on our shop floor. Over-all dimensions and obstruction openings are checked 
against shop drawings. 

5. Erection diagram showing panel mark numbers is supplied for field installation. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


| 
Write today for FREE 16-page catalog | 
showing all basic types of grating; more Gentlemen: 
than 30 dimensional drawings of sub- | Please send me NEW 1960 BORDEN Catalog 
| 
| 
| 
| 


types; eight safe load tables for steel 
and aluminum grating. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO.) Nome 


Greatest name in gratings 


Plonts at: UNION, N.J.; LEEDS, ALA.; CONROE, TEX.; BEETON, ONT. 
(Circle 11 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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Above: Ford Motor do Brazil S.A., in Sao 
Paulo, manufactures complete trucks, from 
engine through final assembly. Touring the 
plant with Dr. Hicks are, left, J. Hutchens, 
general manufacturing manager, and Dr. 
Lauro de Barros Siciliano, Ford public rela- 
tions manager and president of the Sao 
Paulo Highway Commission. 


Upper left: The “face” of a nation. This 
woman works on telephone equipment, a 
principal product of Standard Electric 
Argentina at San Isidro. 


fe Left: Earnest and fruitful discussions took 
; place in Buenos Aires at the Union Indus- 
trial Argentina. With Mr. Chipp, left, is 
R. Montaldo, a leading engineer. 


g OT too long ago a country 

in South America with 
which the United States 

has not always enjoyed the best 
relations was having trouble with 


an oil well—the local people 
simply could not stop the flow. 
7 & Calls for help to the United States 


were answered by the arrival of 
two “engineers” attired in high 
heeled boots and dungarees. In 


short order they had signed a con- 
tract for $60,000 to stop the flow. 
Two i 


Ingenieros de Sudamerica . . . 


events followed which in 
many ways typify the present im- 


age of the United States engineer 

in South America. It took only 

| 1 000 aie Mile Mission five days at the well to bring the 
’ gushing oil under control. To the 


great credit of the two “engineers” 

and to the benefit of U.S. relations 

By and public image in that country, 

these men reduced the fee to $10.- 

Dr. Beatrice A. Hicks, P.E., and Rodney D. Chipp, P. E. 
these men drank copious quantities 

of Coca-Cola at the self-established 
inflation price of $1 each, casually 


NSPE’s ‘People-to-People’ Representatives 
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thrown on the counter. The econ- 
omy of the town was quickly up- 
set. 

Doubtless, these two men were 
not members of the NSPE. But they 
were North Americans, and the 
local people thought they were 
engineers. So picture for yourselves 
the present prevailing image, in 
that town at least, of the ‘“Amer- 
ican Engineer.” 

In this little story, one of the 
first told your ambassadors during 
their recent month-long tour of 
five South American countries, we 
find the crux of our problem in 
South America. There are hun- 
dreds of U.S. engineers in South 
America, and a heavy rotation of 
personnel aggravates the situation. 
The U.S. engineer is praised and 
appreciated for much good that he 
does, and blamed and criticized for 
much bad or negative conduct. In- 
evitably the latter predominates 
as the most strongly held image. 

To discover at least some of the 
facts concerning this situation, to 
uncover some of the reasons for it, 
to determine the true attitude of 
educated, respected South Amer- 
ican engineering people, and to 
bring home at least some recom- 
mendation for correction of the 
problem, the NSPE in April, 1959, 
initiated “Project Ambassador.” 

Dr. Clark A. Dunn, then _presi- 
dent of the National Society at the 
silver anniversary meeting in New 
York City last June, stated the pur- 
poses and aims of this unique proj- 
ect. “All American engineers and 
technicians working abroad,” Dr. 
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Dunn said, “must acquit them- 
selves well as unofficial representa- 
tives of the United States and the 
corporations which employ them. 
If they do not, the publicity in- 
evitably generated is harmful not 
only to the profession of engineer- 
ing but also to our country. The 
situation is not critical, our ob- 
jective is to do whatever will help 
it from becoming so. We cannot 
undertake preventive maintenance 
with respect to tourists and busi- 
nessmen, but as a professional so- 
ciety we will try to define the prob- 
lems faced by engineers overseas 
and those with whom they rub el- 
bows—and then see what we can do 
to solve them. I believe we are the 
first non-government group in the 
United States to undertake an ef- 
fort of this kind.” 

In one month we were to visit 
five countries—Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, and Peru—to dis- 
cuss with leading South American 
engineers, deans of universities, 
government officials and industrial- 
ists the human relations problems 
which exist or may in future exist 
between South American and 
North American engineers. Our 
mission was to obtain from these 
people their views regarding prob- 
lems of working and living rela- 
tionships—not to express our views. 

The nature of our trip and the 
compression of time prevented our 
making an exhaustive study. None- 
theless, thanks to exceptional ar- 
rangements and the unstinting 
kindness and cooperation of our 
South American as well as U.S. 


The Americans arrive in Rio de 
Janeiro from New York at Galeao 
Airport. Shown, l.-r., are: Dr. F. 
Saturnino de Brito Filho, president, 
Brazilian Federation of Engineer- 
ing Associations; Dr. Beatrice Hicks; 
Rodney Chipp; Dr. Francisco de 
Magalhaes Castro, director of In- 
ternational Relations Committee, 
Brazilian Federation of Engineer- 
ing Associations, and Dimitri 
Trone, consultant—engineering, 
General Electric S.A., Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 


company hosts, it is our conviction 
that this mission was a success. Al- 
though we visited only five coun- 
tries, we are reasonably certain 
that the observations made and the 
conclusions we have reached would 
apply almost equally to the other 
Latin American countries. We be- 
lieve our discussions uncovered the 
principal, most prevalent prob- 
lems. They turn out to be common 
from one country to another. 


A prime reason for the success 
of the trip was the fact that NSPE 
made the arrangements for out 


A 


Assembly of telephone instru- 
ments at the Compania Standard 
Electric Argentina, at San Isidro. 


visits and discussions through a 
principal engineering 
each country, rather than through 
State Department or U.S. business 
channels. The 
ing clubs and societies include the 


society in 


various engineer- 


most respected South American en- 
gineers. They are well-acquainted 
with U.S. engineers in their coun- 
tries, have easy access to education- 
al institutions and ready entree to 
the government ministries. They 
also are members of the trade as- 
sociations. 
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Extremely helpful information, 
especially on licensing (registra- 
tion) of engineers, standards and 
practices, came from the Rio meet- 
ing at the Brazilian Federal Coun- 
cil of Engineering and Architec- 


ture. Facing the “Ambassadors” 
are Dr. Adolfo Morales de los Rios 
Filho, council president; Dimitri 


Trone, General Electric S.A.; Dr. F. 
Saturnino de Brito Filho, president 
of the Brazilian Federation of En- 
gineering Associations, and Dr. 
Jose Hermogenes Tolentino de 
Carvalho. 


In addition, many North Amer- 
ican engineers and businessmen 
were extremely helpful hos- 
pitable. They were, in fact, an 
added source of information, fur- 
nishing their views of these prob- 
lems from the American side. But 
keep in mind that our principal 
concern was to determine the views 
of the South Americans. In every 
instance, in each country, these 
generous and gracious hosts were 
so anxious to make our visit worth- 
while, so eager to join us in serious 
consideration of these problems, 
little time was left in any day for 
anything other than the purpose 
of our trip. The societies responsi- 
ble in each country were: in Brazil, 
Federacao Brasileira de Associacoes 
de Engenheiros; in Argentina, Cen- 
tro Argentino de Ingenieros: in 
Uruguay, Association Ingenieros 
del Uruguay and UPADI; in Chili, 
Instituto de Ingenieros de Chile, 
and in Peru, Sociedad de Ingeni 
eros del Peru. 


Our days were largely occupied 
in discussion sessions with the vari- 
ous institutes, societies, educators 
and government people. We = suc- 
ceeded also in visiting a representa- 
tive, cross-section group of business- 
es and industries among the various 
engineering specialties. Brazil 
we saw the General Electric “Fa- 
brica Mazda” and a Ford plant for 
manufacture of complete trucks: 
the Piratininga steam power plant, 
the Cubatao hydro-electric power 
plant, the Bernardes oil refinery of 
Petrobras, the famed Sao Paulo 
dual highway, and that marvel of 
the decade, Brazilia. 


Ix Montevideo we toured a rubber 
goods, tire and shoe manufacturing 
FUNSA. In Argentina 
remarkable IKA 


company, 
we visited the 
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(Kaiser) plant and Fiat works at 
Cordova, and in Buenos Aires the 
Compania Standard Electric At 
gentina, an ITT subsidiary, and 
toured the port facilities. Visits in 
Chile were highlighted by the con- 
centrate plant at La Africana cop- 
per mine and the San Gregorio 
self-help housing project, while in 
Valparaiso we saw a new telephone 
company office using multifrequen- 
cy dialing. In Peru we visited the 
Marcona and Acari iron mines, in- 
spected the Central Highway proj- 
ect and visited the Goodyear tire 
plant. 

To view the U.S. engineer in 
South America in proper perspec- 
tive and to consider the problems 
which he faces and those which he 
creates, it is first essential to place 
him against the social and_profes- 
sional background with which he 
must work and live. To this end 
we first will pass on our observa- 
tions of engineering and the South 
American engineer, in South Amer- 
ica. A number of major conclu- 
sions stand out. 

The distribution of 
among the various disciplines or 
specialties is quite different from 
our own present day picture. They 
follow the pattern of our own coun- 
try as it has progressed under the 
industrial revolution. Those coun- 
tries least industrialized tend to 


engineers 


Technicians of the Compania 
Peruana de Telefonos Ltda. go 
through special training courses 
before being given specific assign- 
ments. 
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TV picture tubes are among the 
products manufactured in the Rio 
plant of Standard Electrica, S.A., 
ITT’s Brazilian subsidiary. 


have a predominant proportion of 
civil engineers as opposed to elec- 
trical, mechanical, chemical en- 
gineers, etc. The mining engineer, 
as everywhere, is a cistinct engi- 
neering specialty. Consider as one 
example Brazil, perhaps the most 
industrialized of the South Ameri- 
can countries, where among all 
engineers approximately 75 per 
cent are civil engineers of one 
type or other, 10 per cent mechan- 
ical, 10 per cent electrical and 5 
per cent are engaged in manage- 
ment and = administration. The 
breakdown among civil engineers 
is: 35 per cent housing and build- 
ing; 10 per cent structural (bridges 
and large works) ; 20 per cent high- 
way and railroad, and 10 per cent 
hydraulic, airport, harbors, water 
supply and drainage. The civil 
engineer figure increases propor- 
tionately upward as you pass from 
Brazil to Argentina, to Chile to 
Peru. These approximate distribu- 
lions represent only engineers in 
practice; they do not reflect current 
engineering school enrollments and 
recent graduates. Growing  de- 
mands of native industry are forc- 
ing a discernible trend to the 
award of the degree of “industrial 
engineer,” generally a combination 
of electrical and mechanical (what 
we know as an industrial engineer 
does not yet exist in South Ameri- 
ca). In some instances they are 
also designated “electro-mechanical 
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engineer.” University faculties are, 
to some extent, pushing this trend 
as an aid to the development of 
their countries’ industry. 
University engineering  enroll- 
ments of girls runs from one per 
cent to three per cent of total stu- 
dent body, closely comparable to 
U.S. university experience. In ar- 
chitecture school enrollments to- 
day at least one-third or more are 
women. We were unable to get an 
idea of the numbers and status of 
women already in engineering 
practice. Those few women engi- 
neers met on this trip were all 
under thiry-five years old. We may 
surmise that the training and uti- 
lization of women in engineering 


interest” philosophy of the U.S. 
The government appoints him on 
he is elected to office and simul- 
taneously operates his own  busi- 
ness, even though it may be en- 
gaged directly in business with his 
ofhce or government ministry. For 
example, it is easily possible for an 
engineer to be a government off- 
cial, professor at the university, 
consulting engineer and head of 
his own company, all at the same 
time. To understand this, the 
North American must recognize 
that any number of factors may be 
at play: this is the tradition; the 
low pay of some government posts 
forces the professional to continue 
producing income privately; many 


A variety of electron tubes are manufactured by ITT’s Argentinian 
subsidiary, Standard Electric Argentina. 


in South America will increase as 
advancing industrialization 


demands for all kinds of 


poses 
greater 
talent. 

As to the South Ameri- 
can engineer enjoys a_ position 
quite comparable to our own engi- 
neer in U.S. society, superseded, if 
at all, only by the doctor and 
lawyer. Status is not necessarily re- 
lated to income. With relatively 
few industrial positions available, 
a large proportion of engineers 
work for the government. Many 
of these conduct their own private 
businesses, both through choice and 
as a matter of economic necessity. 

This situation introduces an- 
other distinction, one which the 
U.S. engineer must clearly under- 
stand. The South American pro- 
fessional or businessman is never 
confronted with the “conflict of 


status, 


government and university teach- 
ing positions are only part-time ac- 
tivities; quite often the government 
appointment may be a matter of 
prestige more than actual respon- 
sibility, and finally, very often he 
is the most appropriate or the best 
qualified man for the post. 

In general, South American en 
gineering education and _ training 
in universities operated by the 
governments followed the 
European pattern of lectures and 
recitations, with little emphasis on 
laboratory work. As we know, this 
often results in a good theoretician 
but also in an engineer less well- 
equipped for practical work. It 
may be surmised that, in addition 
to pursuing this method through 
tradition, the extremely high cost 
and lack of available foreign ex- 
change to purchase good laboratory 
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sible for this situation. In  addi- 
tion, there has been the long-stand- 
ing custom that the professional, 
himself, did not actually handle 
equipment. In any case, there is 
ample evidence that all this is 
changing. 

Educators we talked with are 

keenly conscious of the need for 
more and better lab work. They 
are working hard to improve this 
picture, and are tremendously 
proud of new lab equipment ac- 
quisitions and grateful for North 
American contributions. Examples 
of this were—telephone and radio 
equipment at Mackenzie in Sao 
Paulo; in Buenos Aires, extensive 
labs and a towing tank, both under 
construction; machine shops and 
electrical equipment at Valparaiso: 
a TV camera and transmitter built 
by the staff at Santiago; power 
equipment given by Westinghouse 
at Montevideo and by Brown 
Boveri at Lima, and textile equip- 
ment at Lima, furnished under 
Point-4 programs. The curricula of 
the universities are beginning to 
include an ample portion of lab 
work. 
Tere seems to be a lack of trained 
technicians, as we know. them, 
throughout Latin America. There 
is a very keen need for technicians 
in industry. A few schools, of which 
Santa Maria is best known, have 
definite programs for training tech- 
nicians. Undoubtedly, this type ol 
training will follow industrial 
progress in each country. Mean- 
while, much current training. ts 
being undertaken by industry both 
on-the-job and in special courses. 
Some of these programs are excep- 
tionally fine and well planned. In 
general, training aids must be more 
elaborate and more extensive than 
in similar U.S. installations, espe- 
cially where the technicians are 
trained from scratch, on-the-job. 


An industrial plant is often a 
complex of nationalities. As a re- 
sult of World War IT dislocations, 
many European, Asian and Neat 
astern engineers and trained tech- 
nicians moved to South America 
to stay. By now they are well-in- 
tegrated assimilated, while 
most U.S. engineers are, by com- 
parison, transients. For instance, 
at the Piratininga Steam Plant in 
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IKA, the Kaiser plant at Cordoba, Argentina, fabricates trucks from 
engine manufacture through final assembly. Kaiser built and put plant 
into operation in thirteen months, in spite of absence of local sub-con- 
tractor supply sources. This is one of the superb accomplishments of U.S. 


engineering in South America. 


Sao Paulo, there are seventeen dif- 
ferent nationalities among the en- 
gineering department technicians. 
In this plant, name plates, units of 
measurement and instruction books 
are in English. Very interestingly, 
throughout our travels we found 
several languages other — than 
Portuguese and Spanish cropping 
up in plants. This is a matter of the 
origin of equipment. Most often 
found were English, German, and 
Italian. 

We discovered numerous areas 
of difference in standards pro- 
fessional practice. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy and the one which at- 
tracted most frequent discussion as 
well as interest on the part of ow 
hosts, is the subject of registration, 
or as we know it, the licensing of 
engineers to authorize them to 
practice. It is an area which lends 


itself particularly to interhemi- 
sphere cooperation or reciprocity 
arrangements. The picture is not 
a simple one and is undergoing 
current changes, however, we feel 
it worthwhile to point out some of 
the interesting aspects in each of 
the countries visited. 

There is not, in South America, 
the same distinction between ‘‘en- 
gineer” and “professional engi- 
neer” with which we are familiar. 
In general, registration is accom- 
plished by registering the diploma 
of a recognized school with the ap- 
propriate government body with- 
out any period of experience and 
subsequent examination. In some 
cases the foreign educated engineei 
is required to take an examination, 
usually oral. It would appear that, 
with the exception of Brazil, there 
is no restriction on citizenship. 


An inside assembly-line view of the IKA plant at Cordoba. 
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Our hosts expressed surprise at 
U.S. standards for licensing—ex- 
perience, period of responsible 
charge, and examination. Many 
people with whom we talked seri- 
ously questioned the broadness of 
professional engineer examinations 
in the United States, believing that 
a person pursuing a_ particular 
specialty should be examined only 
in that specialty. Apparently, such 
people tail to recognize that an 
engineer in responsible charge of 
a project must have a comprehen- 
sion of all technical areas. They 
admired our insistence on experi- 
ence in carrying out theories 
learned in school, but acknow!l- 
edged that in their country the 
shortage of engineers does not per- 
mit any waiting period; further, 
requirements that an engineer be 
registered before he works as an 
engineer for the government, or in 
the case of Brazil before he works 
as an engineer in the country, does 
not provide for any training 
period. 

The Brazilian laws are numerous 
and detailed. All persons using the 
title of “engineer” must be reg- 
istered whether in government, 
private industry or as consultants. 
Registration is handled by the 
Federal Council of Engineering 
and Architecture, an autonomous 
body which reports direct to the 
president and which operates 
through regional councils. An ap- 
plicant is registered on the basis of 
examination of his record at school 
and the school’s curriculum, with 
no subsequent experience or ex- 
amination required. Permanent 
registration may be obtained by: 
(1) all Brazilians graduated in ap- 
proved curriculums from engineer- 
ing schools of foreign universities, 
(2) all Brazilians graduated from 
Brazilian engineering schools, and 
(3) all foreigners graduated from 
Brazilian engineering schools. 
Temporary, 3-year renewable regis- 
tration may be obtained by foreign- 
ers graduated from foreign engi- 
neering schools and may be made 
permanent only if the engineer is 
naturalized. 

There have been recent changes 
in the Argentinian provisions. As 
of now, no formal registration or 
licensing is required. A diploma 
from an Argentinian engineering 
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At luncheon at the General Electric factory in Rio de Janeiro, called 
“Fabrica Mazda” locally, Donald Wright, GESA president, presents exact 
replica of Edison’s original incandescent lamps as memento of the 


“Ambassadors’ ” visit. 


school confers the right to  prac- 
tice. This is required only for 
practice before the public or for 
government service. There are no 
citizenship restrictions. person 
whose degree was awarded by a 
foreign university and who wishes 
to work for the government or be- 
fore the public must take an ex- 
amination, including the Spanish 
language, at the university. 

A diploma from a Uruguayan 
university is sufficient authority to 
practice engineering in that coun- 
trv. It is not registered with the 
government or any other recording 
body. A reciprocal arrangement 
recognizes diplomas of Argentinian 
and Chilean universities. 

Chile has recently established the 
Colegio de Ingenieros, a council or 
center for registration of engineers. 
Its object is to protect the public 
against misrepresentation. While 
most established engineers have 
now registered, there was some sug- 
gestion that thev did not feel it was 
necessary and have done so_ pri- 
marily to set an example for young 
engineers and new graduates. 

Any Peruvian who holds a di- 
ploma from a Peruvian university 
is automatically recognized — for 
practice. To deal with the govern- 
ment, however, he must addition- 
ally register by application with 
the “Official Enrolling Office for 
Engineers” in the ministry of pub- 
lic works. 

Industrial safety as we know it 
is almost entirely lacking in South 
American industry. However, the 


pressures of rapid industrialization 
are forcing acceptance of the re- 
quirement for formal safety pro- 
grams. Such safety engineering as 
we encountered was handled by 
local personnel trained on-the-job 
or by attending conventions. We 
did not hear of any school that has 
a course in safety engineering. In- 
surance companies, as far as we 
could determine, do not exert any 
influence in this respect by using 
safety engineers or inspections. 
Some U.S. companies have started 
programs at the foreman and 
supervisor levels, among them 
Goodyear and General Electric 
This attitude toward safety ts 
characteristic of both the South 
American and many Europeans; 
appearing often as a costly luxury, 
it is simply neglected. To correct 
this situation will require intensive 
educational campaigns, plus incen- 
tives, plus legal or insurance com- 
pany pressures to make the South 
American industries as safety con- 
scious as is our own U.S. industry. 
Learning and appreciating safety 
must closely parallel industrial ad- 
vance. Great progress could be 
made if all South American engi- 
neering schools established  ade- 
quate safety courses. 

The attitude toward mainte- 
nance closely parallels that of 
safety. Caring for equipment is not 
a local characteristic of the South 
American. Serious financial loss 
through lack of maintenance is 
common. Within industrial plants, 
many people are involved in con- 
siderations of maintenance, as com- 
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pared to safety, and the former is 
far harder to control. Again, in- 
tensive education is indicated. 


Tere are numerous small differ- 
ences and difficulties which the 
U.S. engineer must recognize and 
with which he must learn to cope. 
For example, the metric system. 
While many U.S. research engi- 
neers work with this system, most 
U.S. engineers are accustomed to 
English units of measurement. All 
who go to South America must be 
prepared to think and work with 
metric units. In practice, however, 
both systems are in use, even 
though in some countries the met- 
ric system is established by law. 
For instance, if equipment is pur- 
chased from an English unit coun- 
try, the Latin uses the English 
unit; this is particularly true of the 
heavy equipment industries which 
are dependent for heavy equipment 
on outside sources. 

Specifications? The South Ameri- 
can engineer has not vet learned 
how to specify his requirements so 
that he obtains, through the pur- 
chasing department, parts of suit- 
able quality, while still permitting 
them to buy at lowest price. U.S. 
companies have brought about 
some awareness of this by introduc- 
ing increased use of specs and 
standards, and by training and aid- 
ing suppliers. 

These brief comments have pro- 
vided a glimpse of the engineering 
profession in South America. On 
the other side, let’s take a look at 
the U.S. engineer in South Amer- 
ica as seen through the eves of the 
South American engineers” with 
whom we talked. 


Two contradictory comments 
were made to us throughout the 
South American countries we 
visited. On the one hand, they 
think that the North American 
engineer who works there must be 
a flexible broad-background person 
as he will be required to do many 
things for himself. Their industries 
often cannot supply such things as 
components, spare parts, and basic 
materials and he must be able to 
do this often without adequate 
measuring and testing or manufac- 
turing equipment. On the other 
hand, the United States engineer 
is needed because he is a specialist 
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with many years of experience in a 
specific area of engineering. Ideally, 
what appears to be needed is a 
man who is a specialist in many 
fields, (who has also learned the 
language, customs, economics and 
politics of the country and who has 
patience, fortitude, and belief in 
what he is doing) . 

In every country we visited the 
criticisms voiced about the U.S. 
engineer were the same. The intel- 
ligent South Americans are quick to 
praise the North American engi- 
neer’s points — friendliness, 
generally professional competence, 
helptulness; but 
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generosity and 
they point out that he impairs his 
true usefulness by his negative 
qualities. In brief, these are: 

@ Does not know the language. 

@ Little or no background in 
history, traditions and culture. 

@ Does not join in professional 
society activities. 


@ Not prepared for the condi- 


tions under which they will work. 


Often withdraws into U.S. 


colonies. 


@ Lack of patience and some- 
times plain bad manners. 


Our hosts were of the opinion 
that the biggest job for the North 
American going to South America 
is to prepare himself mentally that 
the country is different and that 
many things he does by habit in 
the United States will not be possi- 
ble in his new locale, and that he 
will have to develop new habits. 
He must be prepared to accept the 
differences and not be _ irritated 
with such things as telephone, lan- 
guage, transportation, service, 
laundry, and all the other areas to 
which he has never had to give 
conscious thought. 
communica- 
medium 


Language means 
tion. Language the 
through which one is able to learn 
about a country, its customs, its 
culture, its life. The values taken 


Prime advice from the “Ambassadors” for American engineers in South 
America: Learn the language and join in local professional and social 


activities! 
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from a country are in proportion 
to the participation in the activities 
of a country; you cannot take any- 
thing from stagnant isolation. 
The U.S. engineer expresses ir- 
ritation at the language barrier: it 
denies him his full effectiveness. 
When he cannot understand or 
speak the language, he withdraws 
into the comfort and security of his 


Santa Maria University in Val- 
paraiso is one of the finest engi- 
neering schools in South America. 
A view here of the engine labora- 
tory. 


own isolated English speaking 
colony, shutting himself off from 
the chance to learn about the 
country or the atmosphere sur- 
rounding his work. He is not able 
to fully appreciate the broad tech- 
nical situation, thus frustrating 
him and reducing his value. He is 
uncomfortable socially pro- 
fessionally in the presence of his 
South American peers supe- 
riors, and does not participate in 
those extra-curricular professional 
activities which would benefit him 
and the local people in common. 
He cannot give proper instructions 
to those working under him and 
an interpreter is suitable only on 
a short-term basis. 

In addition to the social needs 
for speaking the native language, 
an engineer must learn or pick up 
the specialized vocabulary of the 
country and industry. Word usage 
differs from place to place and 
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each industry has its own jargon, 
as in the U.S. For example, the 
South American billion ex- 
pressed as thousands of millions; 
the Spanish “billion” means a mil- 
lion million. Also, such common 
English words as “rate” and “per- 
formance” have no Spanish equiva- 
lent. For such words, descriptive 
phrases, sentences and sometimes 
paragraphs must be used. 

The problem of ignorance of the 
country’s customs, culture, history 
and traditions is simply that you 
remain much an_ outsider, even 
when you can speak the language. 
You expose vourself to error and 
the possibility of offending the 
sensitivities of your hosts. You can't 
understand the reasons for many 
things and therefore do not react 
intelligently and normally to situ- 
ations with which vou may be con- 
fronted. You denv yourself many 
great personal pleasures and intel- 
lectual enjovment. 

One of the most often repeated 
criticisms was that U.S. engineers 
do not join or participate in the 
activities of the local engineering 
clubs and societies. This aloofness 
is resented. In every instance but 
one, in the countries we visited, 
these clubs have continuously ex- 
tended warm invitations to U.S. 
engineers to accept membership. 
We are told that the usual U-S. 
engineer is not even aware that 
this failure to participate hurts the 
feelings of his South American co- 
horts. Not only would joining do 
much to generate good feeling, the 
clubs provide the North American 
a ready-made help in learning the 
language under sympathetic con- 
ditions, and a source of improving 
his technical competence on the 


job. These clubs are a source of in- 
formation and help. 

When the North American ar- 
rives on the job in South America 
without knowing and understand- 
ing the conditions under which he 
will work and live, he is disap- 
pointed, unhappy and cannot inte- 
grate himself into his surroundings. 
In his frustration he often com- 
plains, causing unrest or ill will 
among the South American people 
with whom he works. He should be 
thoroughly briefed on all the mat 
ters presented in our discussion of 
the South American 
profession; he must know in = ad- 
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vance not to expect safety engi 
neering help; that there is little 
regard for maintenance; that sub 
contractors generally do not exist; 
that native technical reporting is 
poor; he must understand that he 
will have to be prepared to do 
many more things for himself, and 
he must 
to cope with the ill effects of in 
flation on his work. 

There is little need to discuss the 


be specifically prepared 


matters of impatience and bad 


manners. These are more matters 
of upbringing than engineering 


training. 


A WORD about wives. Too often the 
wife accompanying an engineer to 
South America is set down in the 
middle of a seeming nowhere, with 
no purpose and little to do. Many 
problems frequently result, inter 
fering with the husband's eflective 
ness and contributing at times to a 
poor image for our country. A 
wife needs to know how she will 
live and what she needs to do it 
with. Then she must face the prob 
lem and think out what she will 


In Santiago, Chile, at Braden Copper Company reception, Rodney 
Chipp is flanked by Ernesto Ayala, president of the Institute of Engineers, 
and S. Lopez, manager of “Maipu” Steel Manufacturing Company. 
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Dr. E. Falcao of General Electric S.A. (Rio) explains operation of a semi- 
automatic lamp basing machine in the lamp factory. 


do with so much time on her hands: 
and preferably she will make a 
specific plan for occupying her idle 
time. 

The South American looks to 
the North American as a_ friend 
and helper. Once in a while a tech- 
nically incompetent person is sent 
down. He cannot hope to gain and 
hold the respect of the local engi- 
neers who work with or under him. 
The situation is also aggravated by 
the prevailing pay differential 
(usually two to three times greate 
than the local engineer's) . Finally, 
this incompetence may be accom- 
panied by an aggressive attitude 
and social aloofness. Such a com- 
bination certainly does not repre- 
sent the U.S. engineer, but when it 
occurs it is so evident it is remem- 
bered. 

There is no substitute for com- 
petence, integrity and kindness, 
and where it exists the factual na- 
ture of engineering can lead to 
rapid and sound progress. 

How can the U.S. engineer about 
to go to South America better 
equip himself for working and liv- 
ing there? How can he make him- 
self more effective? How can he be 
a better ambassador for our coun- 
try? 

There is one big answer to these 
questions—he can studiously and 
diligently prepare himself men- 
tally, psychologically profes- 
sionally, and his family as well, to 
adapt himself to the differences in 
thinking, living, customs and_at- 
titudes. There are many specific 
steps he can take. From our own 
observations cliscussions we 
summarize a few of these, and add 
a few do’s and don'ts. 
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Professionally the U.S. engineen 
should be prepared to work unde) 
verv circumstances than 
those to which he is accustomed. 
He will not find a corps of trained 
technicians to help him. He will 
not find a ready-made industrial 
production system which provides 
the wealth of subcontracting serv- 
ices to which he is accustomed. He 
must be prepared to cope with lack 
of industrial safety and mainte- 
nance, and be ready to do some 
thing about it. He should learn 
how to work in the presence of in- 
flation, and beat it. He must realize 
that there may be several ways. 
technically, to solve a problem, and 
that the local engineer frequently 
has good reasons for adopting his 
own particular way; before insist- 
ing on his way, the U.S. engineer 
must prove it is better technically, 
after taking into account all local 
situations. As in his social life, he 
must take steps to acquire a com- 
mand of the language, and especi- 
ally the technical language with all 
its differences and nuances, and the 
differences of usage. He must be at 


home with differences in measure- 
ment. He cannot expect the same 
quality of technical writing and re- 
porting to which he is used, and 
should help the local engineer to 
prepare more useful reports. He 
must respect and acknowledge the 
courtesies and titles of South Amer- 
ican professionals, adopting them 
as standard in his speech and evervy- 
day relationships. Most U.S. engi- 
neers taking posts in South Amer- 
ica must consider their principal 
function as including that of a 
teacher; they likely will spend a 
few vears training local personnel 
to take over their jobs and will 
then come home or move on. He 
should join one of the native engi- 
neering societies and should partic- 
ipate actively in its programs and 
social life. contributing to it as 
well as taking from it. 

On the personal side he, again, 
should master the language. He 
should go to his post with an 
understanding of the country’s 
history, politics, geography, cus- 
toms and traditions. He must know 
at least enough not to ask stupid 
questions, or to give embarassing 
answers. His wife family 
should prepare themselves to ac- 
commodate to differences in living, 
in facilities and services, in food 
and drink, in weather, in dress and 
in social customs. Where possible, 
he and his wife should become part 
of the local social life, to the extent 
invited and welcomed. He must 
avoid discussion of political mat- 
ters about which he is not fully in- 
formed, and if he doesn’t like or 
understand something, he should 
avoid criticising or talking about 
it. He should avoid making points 


Assembly of PABX equipment at Standard Electrica, $.A., ITT’s Brazilian 


subsidiary, in Rio. 
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Santa Maria University students shown here are working with an 
oscilloscope in the electronics laboratory. Note English labelling. 


about differences in customs and 
practices. Above all, he should not 
flaunt his wealth or more material 
means, should not snub those who 
have less or seem to be less well 
educated or less experienced. 

If we had to single out one thing 
that the U.S. engineer should 
specifically do to prepare himself, 
it would be: learn the language. 
This accomplishment would go a 
long way toward helping to solve 
many of the other problems. 


SovtH AMERICA was an_ ideal 
choice for this first engineering 
fact-finding mission. It is a con- 
tinent of vital concern, not alone 
because it is a key pin in our 
national defense schemes, but also 
for its industrial and technical po- 
tential. There are, today, more 
U.S. engineers and technicians 
working in South America than 
anvwhere else outside our borders. 
North American industry has im- 
mense industrial and financial in- 
vestment in South America. 

South America represents a great 
potential demand for engineering 
assistance and cooperation. In this 
connection, our hosts were inter- 
ested in some of our statistics. In 
1900 in the U.S., the ratio of 
workers to engineers was about 250- 
to-1, today is it about 70-to-1. An 
average of the estimates that we re- 
ceived in South America indicated 
that, in the countries we visited, 
today a figure of 200 workers per 
engineer would be roughly correct. 
Thus, Latin American population 
growth coupled with increased in- 
dustrialization indicates that more 
engineering assistance from North 
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America will be needed while 
simultaneously the output of engi- 
neering graduates in South Amer- 
ica must increase. 

In the main, the problems are 
primarily those of interpersonal re- 
lationships complicated lan- 
guage barriers and differing na- 
tional customs, as well as some 
differences in professional prac- 
tices. These problems are not in- 
surmountable; there is much good 
will on both sides—many of the 
present difficulties can be avoided 
or minimized if the people we send 
to South America can go there bet- 
ter prepared for person-to-person 
contact in social, business and pro- 
fessional situations. 

The amount of interest aroused 
by this visit should be kept active 
by the NSPE and other appropriate 
engineering organizations, both be- 
cause of our very sincere reception 
and because the future will doubt- 
less bring the need for greater 
cooperation and reciprocity, and 


to the extent that it should be 
developed, standardization of prac- 
tices and policies. This is especially 
true in the area of licensing or reg- 
istration. 

It is our hope that this mission 
which we have just concluded will 
be the first step of a long-range 
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Accompanied by Enrique 
Marchetti, architect of the 
project, the “Ambassadors” 
visited the San Gregorio, 
(Peru), aided-self-help hous- 
ing project. Here an experi- 
mental house is going up. 
Blocks of wood, with shaped 
tongue and grooved edges 
on top and bottom, are put 
together by inexperienced 
workers to form a strongly 
built house. 4000 houses will 
be built at $1000 per house. 


NSPE program to better equip 
U.S. engineers to deal with the 
many social, cultural and profes- 
sional differences which exist  be- 
tween the United States and other 
parts of the world. 

Finally, we are grateful to have 
been selected to represent the 
society in this mission and for the 
wonderful experiences brought 
us. We are especially grateful to 
the many, many very generous and 
thoughtful South Americans who 
gave us their time and hospitality 
to make this mission a success. We 
have thanked them privately. We 
wish it were possible to acknow!l- 
edge our debt by naming them all 
in this article.—End. 


Manufacturing PBX cable forms at Standard Electrica, $.A., ITT’s Brazil- 


ian subsidiary, in Rio. 


FROM 
WASHINGTON 


BY 
MILTON F. LUNCH, 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Counse! 


The historic statutory post of Engineer in Chief of the Coast Guard is 
about to disappear, following the action of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce reporting a House-passed omnibus bill on 
changes in the Coast Guard structure, and subsequent passage by the Senate 
without debate. The abolition of the present statutory base for the top en- 
gineering position in the service was the only item of controversy in the bill, 
and one which the Committce ‘ound “raised questions considerably mor« 
difficult to resolve.” 

To be Abolished Despite objections by NSPE and others that the proposed change might 
indicate a weakened prestige for engineering services at a time when the 
Coast Guard is increasingly reliant upon such professional services, thi 
Senators felt that the change should not impair the engineering activity. 
“Engineering enters into a great many of the activities of the Coast Guard 


Engineering Position 


oid In Coast Guard Soon 


e and, in line with the rising significance of scientific developments in the 


military services generally, it can be expected to continue to figure promi 
nently in the operations of the Coast Guard in the foresecable future.” 
Nevertheless, the Committee said it could sce no reason why “the excel- 
ie lent reputation of the Coast Guard's engineer officers. and their fine per- 
formance standards, cannot be maintained just as well with engineering 


as a component of the administrative organization as it has been with 
enginecring constituting a more or less separate entity.” 

In addition, the Committee said the opportunity for engineer officers to 
attain to flag rank will not be impaired with the Chief of Engineers having 
exactly the same stature as the other chiefs of offices in the organization. 


“Indeed, there would appear to be everv reason and likelihood, under such 
a setup. for engineer officers to be as definitely in line for promotion to 
Commandant or Assistant Commandant as there would be for anv othe) 
officers in the organization.” 


As Congress swings into its final month before adjournment for the 
political conventions, the following seems to be the outlook for several im- 
portant pieces of legislation of a highly controversial nature: 

DEPRESSED AREAS—The President has already vetoed the $251 mil- 
lion measure to provide loans and grants to help areas with chronic unem- 
ployment, including $50 million in 40-year loans and $35 million in grants 
to help state and local governments provide public facilities needed for 
industrial growth. It is generally conceded that the President’s veto will : 
stand up. The Administration position will undoubtedly be a major cam- Before Adjournment : 
paign issue in several states with a high unemployment rate. . 

SCHOOL AID—Although the vote may be close. the House is expected 
to pass a $975 million school construction bill which the President opposes. 
Earlier the Senate passed a $1,834,000,000 school aid bill, containing grants 
for teacher salaries and scheol buildings. The House bill would not provide 
for Federal funds for salaries. House sponsors hope the President will sign 
the more modest bill, but there is an equally good chance that he will veto : 
it. If that happens the question of Federal school aid will also be a “hot” 
political issue this summer and fall. 

COLLEGE PLANT AID—The Administration, through Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming, is plugging for a 
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program to help the colleges build new classrooms, laboratories and other 
teaching plants through a 5-year program. Under the plan, the Govern- 
ment would guarantee private loans to independent colleges, and would 
offer cash grants equal to one-fourth of the loans obtained by colleges. The 
loans would be limited to $5 million each. The grants would be paid to 
the institutions over a 20-year period. Up to $500 million would be made 
available for this purpose. Publicly supported institutions would qualify 
for the grants, but would not need the loan guarantee because of their 
existing power to issue tax-exempt bonds. Secretary Flemming urged action 
this session, stating that the colleges and universities face a major crisis in 
1964. 


The House group handling appropriations lor agriculture next year will 


look into the pros and cons of using private surveyors to measure cotton 
acreage versus having the work performed by employees of the county 
committees of the agriculture conservation program. The California Coun 
cil of Civil Engineers and Land Surveyors has particularly objected to thi 


Measuring of Cotton & refusal of the county committees, backed by the Agriculture Department, 
to accept certified surveys made by private practitioners. Representativ: 


Acreage to be Studied Charles S$. Gubser of California offered an amendment to require the us¢ 
of private surveys during debate on the Agriculture Appropriation Bill 


but withdrew it before a vote because it had not 


been considered by the 


Committee, and on the assurance of Rep. Jamie L. Whitten of Mississippi, 


chairman of the Agriculture Subcommittee of 
mittee, that the question would be investigated next vear. 


A report of the first meeting of the Panel on Science and Technology, 
sponsored by the House Committee on Science and Astronautics, is de- 
scribed as “an historic first—the creation and initial meeting of the Pane! 
on Science and Technology, an experiment in cooperative effort between 
this committee, the only one in Congress devoted to science across the 
hoard, and distinguished representatives of the scientific and engineering 
community of the Nation.” Of particular interest to engineers, were the 
several pointed remarks of some panelists decrying the constant references 
to “science” without adequate recognition of the role of engineering. Pro- 
fessor Maurice J. Zucrow, an engineering expert in jet propulsion at Pur- 
due, evoked applause with his opening statement: “Now, I am not a sci- 
entist. I am an engineer. I am very proud of it, too.” Professor Zucrow 
emphasized the dangers of attributing all technical achievements to “sci- 
ence,” citing recent newspaper stories about the Titan missile being fired 
by “scientists.” “The scientists had nothing to do with it,” he said. “It was 
the engineers who fired it, designed it, made it.” He further told the Com- 
mittee that it was “ridiculous and stupid” to believe that research is either 
basic or applied, referring to an experiment in his own laboratory: “In 
very simple terms here is a tube and I have a liquid flowing down the sides 
of the tube, and in the center there flows a gas. Under certain conditions 
you get instabilities or waves formed on the liquid. If I am talking to the 
National Science Foundation, the great basic researchers, I call this two- 
phase flow. If I am talking to the so-called engineering scientists I call it 
mass transfer. If I am talking to an engineer, I call it film cooling. And all 
of them are happy.” 

The full report (H. Report 1587) may be secured by writing the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, Washington 25, D. C. 


the Appropriations Com 


Results of Special 
Scientific Report 


Now Available 


On the Senate side, a Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery has 


York, Purcell Opposed }& 
To Dept. of Science 


been exploring the organization of government to meet pressing problems, 
and it has heard some views on the idea of a National Department ol 
Science. Dr. Herbert York, assistant secretary of defense for research and 
engineering, opposed a separate department of science because the work 
involved must be related to the mission of the agency, although he told 
the committee that science and technology should be represented at the 
Cabinet and National Security Council level. Dr. Edward Purcell of Har- 
vard agreed with York and suggested that Congress, instead, give statutors 
authority to the President's Science Advisory Committee. 
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ENGLAND 


CALAIS 


FRANCE 


A Century-Old Dream: 
Linking England and France 


ORE than 150 vears ago, 2 
French mining engineer 
approached Napoleon 
Bonaparte with a grandiose and 
visonary scheme to construct a 
carriage-way between England and 
France by means of a submarine 
tunnel under the English Channel. 


Caught up in the spirit of the 
Peace of Amiens, the young engi- 
neer, Albert Mathieu, sparked the 
imagination of both England and 
France. But Bonaparte had more 
important things on his mind and 
Mathieu's 
back into the files of what passed 
fiction in the early 


sketches were tossed 
for science 


Like many engineering dreams, 
Mathieu's tunnel scheme did serve 
to arouse public interest and _ sci- 
entific curiosity; the possibility of 
actually linking England and_ the 
continent now became. alive, if 
visionary, idea. Since Mathieu's 
bold plan of 1802, the idea has 
died a dozen final deaths only to 
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come alive again on some engi- 
neer’s drawing board. 

Today, the idea of connecting 
England and France—either bv 
tunnel much 
alive. In fact, the scheme likely 
will become a completed reality 


bridge—is very 


within the next five to seven vears. 

Less than two months ago, the 
Channel Study Group, composed 
of English, French, and American 
interests, 
recommendation to the 


submitted a detailed 
goveri- 
ments of England and France for 
the construction of railway tun- 


nels between Dover Calais. 


Proposed routes for the tun- 
nels are shown on the map at 
the top of the page. The solid 
line at the top indicates a pos- 
sible route for a bored tunnel 
through the lower chalk forma- 
tion of the Straits of Dover. The 
broken line at the bottom is a 
suggested crossing for an im- 
mersed tunnel. 


3ehind the recommendations were 
more than two and one-half years 
of technical 
on every conceivable problem that 
might be encountered on the proj- 
ect. 

It now appears definite that it 
is an engineering feasibility to 
provide a permanent link between 
England and France and, in turn, 
the remainder of the continent. 
Proposals have been brought for- 
ward for the construction of a 


engineering studies 


bridge, railway tunnel, road tun- 
nel, and combinations of 
The Channel Study Group mad 
its recommendations for a railway 
tunnel 


each. 


primarily on grounds ol 
economics. 

By whatever method, the con- 
necting link, if it becomes a reality, 
will be a historic event for both 
England and France. England, of 
course, has been an island with the 
choppy waters of the Channel pro 
viding something of a moat be 
tween it and the European conti- 
nent. Modern transportation has 
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wiped out the realities of the iso- 
lation provided by the Channel, 
but that narrow strip of water still 
stands as a symbol of England’s 
aloofness from its European neigh- 
bors. 

However, more important than 
any symbols are the tremendous 
economic and convenience factors 
inherent in a permanent link with 
the continent. At the present time, 
the trip between Paris and Lon- 
don, via the ferry from Calais to 
Dover, takes anywhere from eight 
to eleven hours, not to mention the 
nuisance of loading and unloading 
at each end of the ferry. Under the 
plans for the tunnel, passengers 
would be able to make the trip in 
about four hours and twenty min- 
utes in comfortable modern trains. 

Supporters of the project are 
firmly convinced that the speed 
and convenience of the tunnel will 
result in a big upsurge of travel 
between England and France, par- 
ticularly by automobile. Some 
even see the English seacoast be- 
coming a new Riviera. The proj- 
ect noW appcars so attractive that 
its backers anticipate no major 


Left: Most of the English Channel crossings to- 
day are by means of ferry boats operated by 
the British and French railway systems. Here is 
the “Maid of Kent,” the largest drive-in, drive- 
off car ferry in the British cross-channel fleet. 


Middle: Improved engineering and construc- 
tion methods have enhanced the technical feasa- 
bility of the English Channel proposals. Many 
of the difficulties of underwater and over water 
construction have been solved. 


Bottom: A sketch of tentative plans for a 
bridge over the English Channel. 


problems in obtaining private 
financing once the two govern- 
ments give their approval. 

From an engineering standpoint, 
the project is immense. It appears 
certain to become one of the land- 
marks of engineering achievement. 
Dovens of American engineers and 
engineering corporations have al- 
participated in the early 
probably play 


ready 
studies and will 
major roles in the actual construc- 


tion of the tunnel. Exactly how 
the construction will be carried out 
has not been determined, but it 
that interna- 
will be set up 


is a possibility 
tional company 
under treaty between England and 
France. 

The recommendations of — the 
Channel Study Group call for the 
construction of two parallel one- 
way tunnels for railway trafhe and 
a smaller service tunnel between 
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Various methods of construction have been pro- a few years ago. At the right is an example of an 


posed for the English Channel tunnel. One proposal 
has been made for a bored tunnel through the chalk 
formation under the seabed. An example of a bored 
tunnel is shown at the left in a photo of the twin 
bores cut through the Andes near Caracas, Venezuela, 


them. The traffic tunnels would be 
twenty-one feet, four inches inter- 
nal diameter and thirty-two miles 
long—twenty-three miles of which 
would be under water. The tunnel 
would emerge on the English side 
between Ashford and Folkestone 
and on the French 
Calats. 


coast) near 


Tris plan would cost something 
like S300 million and would take 
about five vears to complete. The 
original hope was to have the tun- 
nel in operation by 1965 or 1966, 
but this depends greatly on the 
speed in which the governments of 
France and England act. 

The plan tor a railway tunnel, 
of course, is only one of many 
plans that have been actively ad- 
vanced. Proposals have been made 
for the construction of a bridge, a 


tunnel. 


road tunnel, and a combined road 
and rail tunnel. All apparently are 
feasible; the big question is the 
cost and the anticipated revenue. 
report, the 
Group estimated 


In submitting its 
Channel Study 
that the bridge would cost about 
$506 million and the combined 
railway and road tunnel, $563 mil- 
lion. Since revenue would be no 
greater, the financing of these 
projects private 
would be out of the question, the 
study group said. The road tunnel, 


through groups 


costing an estimated $56 million to 
$120 million more than the rail- 
way tunnel, faces similar difficulty. 

On the basis of the plans for the 
railway tunnel, engineers envision 
that automobiles will be driven 
directly on special flat cars with 
the passenger remaining in_ the 


vehicles. “They will be whipped 


immersed tunnel which is constructed by means of 
prefabricated tunnel sections laid in a trench. The 
photo is of a section of the tubes laid on the bottom 
of the Baltimore Harbor to form a four-lane highway 


through the 32-mile long tunnel 
at fifty-five to sixty miles an hour 
on trains carrying up to 300 vehi- 
cles. Passengers without 
biles will make the trip in conven 
tial coaches with train capacities 


automo- 


of between 600 and 800 persons 
traveling at sixty-five 
hour. Freight trains also will use 
the tunnel facilities. 

The peak capacity of the tunnel, 
under present plans, will be twelve 
trains an hour in each direction o1 
one about every five minutes. This 


miles an 


capacity will leave an anticipated 
100 per cent margin for expansion 
on estimated trafic figures for 1985 
by which time the tunnel is ex- 
pected to be carrying more than 
five million persons and 1,196,000 
vehicles annually. 

Chances of private 
financing, of course, depend on 


obtaining 
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these estimates of trafic and reve- 
nue, Supporters of the tunnel proj- 
ect feel that the speed and con- 
venience of the tunnel will siphon 
much of the trafic from existing 
routes. This will be supplemented 
greatly by expected big increases 
in travel between England and 
the continent as well as a con- 
tinued rise in the number of non- 
European tourists. Shipment of 
goods—particularly of items need- 


Engineers have proven time and 
again that bridges can be built 
over vast expanses of water under 
adverse weather conditions. One 
of the prime examples is Mackinac 
Bridge, designed by Dr. D. B. Stein- 
man. Merritt-Chapman and Scott 
which constructed the Bridge is one 
of the engineering companies that 
has proposed a bridge for the 
English Channel. 


ing speedy delivery—also is ex- 
pected to be a big revenue source 
for the tunnel, particularly if the 
European Free Trade Area_ be- 
comes a reality. 

During the first year of the op- 
eration, the tunnel is expected to 
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handle more than three million 
passengers, 676,000 automobiles 
and 1,230,000 tons of freight. This 
traffic level is expected to bring in 
about $56,400,000 in gross receipts. 
By 1980 it is anticipated that the 
tunnel will have gross receipts of 
over $58 million. Under present 
plans individual fares for the 
tunnel will be lower than those 
on existing routes. The tentative 
charges are 54.48 per passenger: 
$16.24 per vehicle (with driver), 
and $5.88 per ton of freight. 

The average passenger with his 
$4.48 ticket sitting in an air-condi- 
tioned compartment probably will 
little appreciate the engineering 
history and effort that will be so 
much a part of the tunnel. Never- 
theless, it is a fascinating story. It 
is a story of engineers’ imagination 
and determination to make = an 
“impossible” project workable. 

Throughout its 150-year history, 
the project has been beset by a 
variety of technical, economic and 
strategic obstacles. British military 
has olten opposed the project for 
strate ic 1800's, 
sritish generals were quite con- 
cerned that French invaders would 
come through the tunnel disguised 
as Sunday excursionists. Even re- 
cently, in the midst of the Space 
Age, military objections have been 
occasionally, like Field 

Viscount Montgomery's 


reasons. the 


voiced 
Marshal 
comment: 

“Strategically it would weaken 
us. Why give up one of our 
greatest island home 
and make things easier for om 
enemies? The Channel Tunnel is 
a wildcat scheme and I am whole- 


assets, oul 


heartedly opposed to it.” 

But objections of this kind are 
rapidly fading out and are not 
considered to be serious obstacles 
to the project. Backers of the pro)- 


Many methods of construction 
have been devised by engineers to 
overcome problems of underwater 
construction, making such huge 
projects as the English Channel 
crossing more possible. Here work- 
ers use a Sonotube to encase pil- 
ings on a bridge. 


ect were particularly encouraged 
by the fact that the British govern 
ment interposed objections 
when the current plan was sub- 
mitted. 

But these supporters are well 
aware of the historical background 
of the project. A half dozen times 
in the last century the plans have 
appeared on the verge of frui 
tion, only to be killed off by some 
last minute objection. 


Ti project got so far along in the 
early 1880's that short pilot tun- 
nels were constructed both 
coasts. But that work had to be 
abandoned after the British gov- 
ernment, primarily strategic 
grounds, ordered the companies to 
cease operations. Today, more than 
2,000 yards of those old tunnels re 
main and were used to study part 
of the chalk formation for the cur- 
rent proposals. 

The project actually became a 
serious engineering proposal about 
a century ago after Thome de 
Gamond, a French engineer, and 
Sir John Hawkshaw, a_ British 
engineer, published separate plans 
for a railway tunnel. There wer: 
differences of opinion between the 
two engineers, but their studies re 
sulted in the formation of channe! 
tunnel companies in both coun- 
trices. These companies were mo\ 
ing rapidly along on the project 
when the British government 
issued its order in 1883. 

Despite this disappointment 
studies and plans continued with 
engineers like Albert Sartiaux in 
France and Sir Douglas Fox and 
Sir Percy Tempest in’ England 
leading the way. Alter World Wa: 
I, the superieur of the 
French Fravaux Publics sup 
ported a plan brought forward by 
Sartiaux, and in 1950 a committee 
sritish government 


conseil 


set up by the 
declared itself in favor of a tunnel 
But the House of Commons in a 
179 to 172 vote killed the plan. 

With the automobile becoming 
more prominent, later plans in 
cluded proposals for a road tun 
nel. At least one proposal has been 
made for a combination tunne! 
with road trafic on one level and 
rail trafic on another. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Ed Sylvester (right), a Detroit, Mich., civil engineer, talks 
over campaign plans with Stanley Fike, executive direc- 


tor of Senator Stuart Symington’s presidential campaign. 


D SYLVESTER, [R., P. E., who used to build major 

waterwork facilities, today is busy building fences 
—political fences, that is. 

Mr. Sylvester, a 36-year-old native of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, got into the middle of the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign early this year, joining the staff of Senator 
Stuart Symington as a field representative. 

What’s an engineer doing in the national political 
arena? 

“IT have always felt that engineers should do more 
to project themselves into community and public 
life,” Mr. Sylvester replies. 

As a field representative for Senator Symington, 
Mr. Sylvester is getting a front row view of the 1960 
Democratic campaign. Operating out of the Syming- 
ton headquarters in Washington, D. C., the lormer 
Detroit city engmeer flies to points throughout the 
nation, meeting with local leaders, determining polit- 
ical trends and, in general, helping to shape the cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Sylvester became interested in politics some 
years ago and was a member of the 13th Congres- 
sional District organization in Detroit before joining 
the presidential campaign staff. He is also a past 
president and member of Detroit's Cotillion Club 
which gained wide recognition for highly successful 
voter registration drives in that city. 

A civil engineering graduate of Wayne University, 


June 1960 


he joined Detroit's city engineering staff in 1919 as 
an assistant civil engineer in the Department ol 
Water Supply. In 1951, he was promoted to senior 
assistant civil engineer of the department and in 
1952 became associate civil engineer. 

In 1954, he was transferred to the Hydraulic Struc- 
tural Division where as an associate civil engineer 
he participated in the design of the Northeast Detroit 
pumping station and in the expansion of the Spring- 
wells pumping station and other enlargements of the 
citvs water system. 

He left the city in January, 1958, to become man- 
ager and engineer for the Liberian-American A&I 
Corporation in Liberia, West Africa. Here he super- 
vised a technical staff of seven Americans and 110 
local workers in the design and construction of roads, 
bridges, market development, and sales. 

Mr. Sylvester takes seriously the idea of profes- 
sional men playing important roles in community 
life. “I think it is important for engineers to improve 
their over-all public image by participating in public 
affairs,” he says. 

In addition to being a member of NSPE, he 
belongs to the American Society of Civil Engineers 
and is a charter member and past board member of 
the Society of Municipal Engineers in Detroit. He is 
also a past president of the Wayne State University 
Civil Engineering Alumni Association. 
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Report on a Case by the 
Board of Ethical Review 


The Board of Ethical Review was established to provide service to the mem- 
bership of the NSPE by rendering impartial opinions pertaining to the inter- 
pretation of adopted Canons of Ethics and Statements of Policy regarding 
professional conduct. The American Engineer will print findings on specific 
cases as they are reported by the BER to the NSPE Board of Directors. 


Case No. 59-3 


Subject: 


Preferential treatment of building 
materials 


Free engineering 
Conflict of interest 


Facts: 

A consulting engineer prepared 
the following specification for a 
project: 

“The design of members and 
connections for any portions of the 
structure not indicated on the 
drawings shall be completed by the 
contractor. Such design shall con- 
form to the requirements of the 
current issue of the Specifications 
for the Design, Fabrication, and 
Erection of Structural Steel for 
Buildings of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction. These 
design shop drawings shall be sub- 
mitted for approval, before any 
material is fabricated. Subsequent 
to approval, no changes or modi- 
fications shall be made by the con- 
tractor.” 


Questions: 

1. Does the specification indi- 
cate preferential treatment 
and restrictions of free com- 
petition among suppliers of 
building materials? 

Does specification en- 
courage or suggest the fur- 
nishing of free engineering 
services by the manufacturer 
of the building material? 

5. Should the consulting engi- 
neer do detailing work for 
contractors (fabricators and 
material vendors) on_ the 
same project for which he is 


no 


engaged as the consulting 
engineer? 

4. Should the consulting engi- 
neer solicit such detailing 
work on the basis of being the 
engineering consultant? 


5. Should the consulting engi- 
neer approve the materials 
and shop drawings of the fab- 
ricator for the project on 
which he is engaged as the 
consulting engineer? 

References: 


Canons of Ethics, Section 15— 
“He will not accept compensation, 
financial or otherwise, from more 
than one interested party for the 
same service, or for service per- 
taining to the same work, without 
the consent of all interested par- 
ties.” 

Section 16—“He will not accept 
commissions or allowances, directly 
or indirectly, from contractors or 
other parties dealing with his 
clients or employer in connection 
with work for which he is respon- 
sible.” 

Section 18 —“‘ (second sentence 
only) He will not allow an interest 
in any business to affect his deci- 
sion regarding engineering work 
for which he is employed, or which 
he may be called upon to_per- 
form.” 

Rules of Professional Conduct, 
Rule 11—‘‘He will not undertake 
or agree to perform any engineer- 
ing service on a free basis.” 

Rule 14—‘His plans or specifica- 
tions will not be such as to limit 
free competition, except with his 
client’s consent.” 

Rule 27—“He will not accept fi- 
nancial or other considerations, in- 
cluding free engineering designs, 


from material or equipment dealers 
for specifying their product.” 


Discussion: 


Questions 1 and 2—It has long 
been the practice for the designe: 
to omit details of design where 
these are covered by well-recog- 
nized standards and where the de- 
tails vary widely among the several 
potential fabricators. If the de- 
signer furnishes details based on 
the shop practice of one fabricator, 
he automatically gives the latte 
an advantage. The specifications 
included by reference in the ex- 
ample are well known and are the 
recognized technical standard for 
steel construction. Their use places 
all fabricators on an equal basis 
and eliminates the unnecessary ex- 
pense of preparing detailed draw- 
ings of portions of the structure 
which can prepared more 
cheaply and with less confusion by 
the group responsible for the fabri 
cation. The shop drawings should 
be subject to review and approval 
by the consulting engineer, and in 
such case his client and the public 
are protected adequately. 

The supplier in these cases main- 
tains a staff of technicians for pre- 
paring shop drawings and the cost 
is included in the over-all price of 
furnishing the material. The prep- 
aration of shop drawings does not 
belong to the type of engineering 
service contemplated in Rule 11. 
The use of standard specifications 
which allow a great number of 
companies to bid on a project com- 
plies with the statement of Rule 14 
and does not conflict with the lette: 
or the spirit of Rule 27. 

The question remains, however, 
as to the propriety of specifying 
one type of product over another. 
It is the duty of the consulting 
engineer to decide that a particulai 
project is best served by the choice 
of certain materials certain 
places. The specification in the 
example eliminates the use of 
wood, reinforced concrete, or 
masonry, and it is in the best inter- 
ests of all concerned that the engi- 
neer make the decision as to the 
basic material before designing the 
project. Rule 14 should not be 
interpreted to eliminate such de- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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POLLUTION 
DESTROYE 


Engineers and public health officials are showing 


increasing concern over the amount of waste that is The Engineer No Longer Stands 
being dumped into the nation’s streams and lakes. 
Not all cases of pollution can be as easily spotted as Alone in His Battle against 

these three examples. Many times pollution takes 

ii more subtle forms and goes unnoticed until streams This National Disaster— 


become smelly health hazards. 


The Public Now Joins with Him 


oR years Americans have turned on the faucets in 
their homes with complete confidence of receiv- 
ing a safe, clean water supply. 

Today, that confidence is being shaken by the real- 
ization that the nation has fallen far behind in con- 
trolling pollution of its streams and lakes. 

Some startling revelations—like the discovery that 
nematodes, a small wriggling worm existed in ordi- 
nary tap water—have jolted the public into real con- 
cern about a problem which many sanitary engineers 
consider the nation’s number one conservation and 
health challenge of the day. 

Pollution can destroy water supplies just as effec- 
tively as a prolonged drought. It has already demon- 
strated that it can wipe out sources of drinking and 
industrial water as well as eliminate prime recrea- 
tional areas of the nation. 

Evidences of pollution dot the country. The his- 
toric Potomac River is a smelly example right under 
the noses of the nation’s congressmen. Every summer, 
beaches on the Great Lakes are closed because of high 
bacteria counts. Portions of the Delaware River have 
become so polluted that public health officals term it 
impractical as a source for water supply. The examples 
go on and on, reminders of expensive neglect. 
Professional engineers and health officials long have 
recognized the growing dangers of pollution, but only 
recently has the public, and more particularly the 
politicians, become actively interested in the problem. 
Now, thanks to dramatization of the conditions, the 
sanitary engineer appears on the way to receiving sup- 
port which many feel is long overdue. 


— 


The problem of pollution, like 
most of our natural resources  is- 
sues, has become increasingly com- 
plex as the nation has grown in 
population industrialization. 
Concentrations of population in 
urban areas have severely taxed 
treatment facilities as well as the 
abilitv of the streams to assimilate 
the wastes. New industrial wastes 
such as chemicals, and even the 
common household detergent, have 
created additional problems in an 
already bad situation. 

Congress got a simple and direct 
summation of the problem in a 
recent report submitted by Arnold 
B. Kurlander, acting surgeon-gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service: 

“We have been caught unaware 

by the huge demands for 
water resulting from rapid popu- 
lation and economic growth, and 
are relatively unprepared socio- 
logically, economically, legally or 
technically to handle them. We 
have oversold the cheapness and 
plentifulness of water and failed to 
emphasize the necessity and value 
of pollution control. We are at- 
tempting to manage the new, com- 
plex problems of today with tools 
that were designed for the prob- 
lems of yesterday.” 

At least part of the problem has 
been in awakening the public to 
the menace of pollution. The aver- 
age person is quite content as long 
as he is able to turn on his faucet 
and get good water or as long as 


40 


America can either have clean 
recreational spots like this beach 
at the left or dirty unusable water 
shown in the photograph above. 


his favorite fishing 
touched. It is only when the fish 
start dving or the stream begins to 
give off an unpleasant odor that 
he becomes concerned. By that 
time the stream is already heavily 
polluted and the necessarv im- 
provements are certain to be ex- 
pensive. Health officials not only 
hope such streams can be cleaned 
up, but also that programs can be 
put into effect which will prevent 
pollution from ever reaching this 
stage of development. 

Increasing publicity about pollu- 
tion as well as some startling dis- 
coveries bv health officials have 
served to dispel some of the pub- 
lic’s apathy in recent years. Rep. 
John Blatnik of Minnesota, a lead- 
er in the fight for pollution con- 
trol, recently revealed that the 
Public Health Service had turned 
up microscopic worms in some of 
the water supplies of the nation’s 
major cities, a fact calculated to 
make even the most apathetic citi- 
zen concerned. 

These worms, known as nema- 
todes, are not dangerous in them- 
selves, Rep. Blatnik says, but thev 
feed on virus-type germs. “The 
danger is this: While the germs 
can ordinarily be killed by chlori- 
nation the worms cannot; germ 
carrying nematodes in our water 
constitute a definite health haz- 
ard.”’ 


spot is un- 


An example of the publicity spot- 


light that is being put on pollution 
is an article “Danger in You 
Drinking Water,” written by Alvin 
Toffler in Housekeeping 
magazine. One of the graphic case 
studies cited bv the article was this 
account of what pollution meant 
to a Denver suburb: 
“In November, 


Good 


1958, residents 
of a Denver suburb jammed the of 
fices of the Baker Water and Sani- 
tation District with bitter com- 
plaints about the ‘dirty 
water’ thev had been getting. Then 
tapwater, milkv and swamp smell- 
ing, originated in a creek into 
which six other communities fed 
raw sewage. When the creek was 
at low flow the Baker plant had to 
process 100 percent undiluted sew- 
age. In January, 1959, health ofh- 
cials in the Baker district com 
pleted a door-to-door survey. The 


rotten 


results showed that customers in 
the district had suffered twice as 
much intestinal illness as a similai 
group in another water district. 
The survey forced a temporary 
changeover to well water. But 
many Baker district residents re 
fused to drink their tapwater any- 
way. A housewife was quoted as 
saying, ‘I don’t even bathe my chil- 
dren in it until I add a goodly 


amount of bubble bath. Some- 


times the water is dirtier than the 
kids.’ Other Baker district residents 
were buying distilled water by the 
case for drinking and cooking.” 
Not all pollution problems are as 
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serious or as dramatic, but they 
are certainly not isolated. The 
Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Water pointed up the widespread 
nature of the problem. At the time 
of the report in 1955, the ‘Task 
Force estimated that eighty-five 
million persons were dependent 
for their drinking water upon sur- 
face waters subject to pollution. 
The report said that in more pop- 
ulous areas such as the upper Ohio 
watershed during periods of low 
river discharge, one quart of every 
gallon of water has been flushed 
through a sewer. 

It is evident that pollution is 
being recognized as a real prob- 
lem. True, not everyone is” in 
agreement on approaches to the 
problem, but at least there is unan- 
imous agreement that pollution is 
bad. The big question remaining 
is: What can be done to stop pol- 
lution? 

The big answers to the problem 
undoubtedly are research and more 
(and better) treatment plants. 

Sanitary) engineers trving des- 
perately to keep apace with exist- 
ing problems constantly are find- 
ing new ones being tossed on their 
desks. New chemicals, new insecti- 
cides, new detergents, new indus- 
trial wastes are creating new 
problems for treatment systems 
designed for conventional wastes. 
Additional research to meet these 
and other pollution problems ap- 
parently is badly needed. 

The PHS particularly believes 
that new methods of treatment 


must be discovered which will re- 
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move more of the contaminants 
from municipal wastes. Present 
treatment methods are estimated to 
remove only seventy-five to ninety 
per cent, each, of the suspended 
solids and biochemical oxygen de- 
inand (called BOD) in domestic 
sewage. Little of the total nitrogen 
and phosphorous is removed. 

“Because of these deficiencies,” 
the PHS says, “large quantities of 
water must be available to dilute 
and transport the residual wastes 
after treatment of sewage and when 
it is not available, serious pollu- 
tion problems result. 

“Unless new methods of treat- 
ment are discovered, the volume 
strength and complexity of future 
municipal wastes can only result in 
the discharge of larger and larger 
amounts of impurities into badly 
needed water resources.” 

The Public Health Service cites 
Chicago as an example of a city 
that still has problems despite 
modern treatment facilities. The 
city, according to the PHS, pours 
into the Illinois Waterway waste 
waters Which have pollution effects 
equivalent to the discharge of sew- 
age from about one million per- 
sons and contains solids—natural 
and synthetic, organic and mineral 

that amount to about 1,800 tons 
a day. 

Until recently, scientific pollu- 
tion research was receiving less 
than SI million a vear. The total 
figure has now risen to something 
like S6 million (Federal, indus- 
trial and state sources), but many 
still consider this exceedingly 


In the photograph below, the 
water is so grossly polluted that 
gas bubbles are rising to the sur- 
face, but brighter views are shown 
in the photos at left and right 
where water resources still are pro- 
viding maximum benefit for their 
users. 


small in view of the large backlog 
of unsolved pollution problems. 

These are some of the areas 
where the PHS believes re- 
search money could be used: 

@ Methods for detecting, isolat- 
ing, identifying and measuring 
new contaminants. 

@ Physiological and toxicologi- 
cal effects of new contaminants on 
humans as well as fish and wild- 
life. 

@ Effectiveness of water and 
waste treatment methods on these 
new contaminants with develop- 
ment of new methods where neces- 
sary. 

@ Behavior and fate of various 
contaminants in water environ- 
ment. 

@ Over-all coordination of re- 
lated research by Federal, state 
university, and other laboratories. 

Orientation of research to- 
ward possible utilization of waste 
products. 

@ Development of new means of 
waste monitoring. 

@ Determination of the nature, 
peculiarities, types and effects of 
ground-water pollution with em- 
phasis on methods of control. 

@ Development of economical 
methods for the ultracleansing of 
waste water. 

@ Review and improvement of 
present methods of water quality 
measurements such as the BOD— 
dissolved oxygen relationship. 

@ Determination of possible 
epidemiological effects of pollu- 
tion. Even more vital, many be- 
lieve, is the construction of new 
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treatment plants just to catch up 
with the backlog. The Public 
Health Service says that nearly 2,- 
900 new sewage treatment works 
are needed to serve 19.5 million 
persons living in communities that 
have never provided treatment for 
their wastes. Until this minimum 
amount is accomplished, it is ob- 


served by sewage treatment facili- 
ties. 


Ir municipalities are to catch up 
with treatment needs by 1965, 
they will have to spend $1.9 billion 
to eliminate the backlog, $1.8 bil- 
lion to provide for new population 
growth, and $900 million to re- 


Modern treatment facilities like this plant can do much to prevent pollu- 
tion of streams. Engineering advances make it possible for sewerage 
plants to be located in residential areas without creating any problem of 
odor. 


vious, untreated wastes will con- 
tinue to float down our streams. 
The PHS also estimates that 1.- 
100 new plants are needed for 3.4 
million persons in communities 
where treatment works built in the 
past have become overloaded or 
obsolete. In addition to these 4,000 
communities needing new plants, 
another 1,630 communities have 
sewage treatment facilities requir- 
ing enlargement or the addition 
of new units to adequately serve 
populations totaling more than 
twenty-five million, the PHS says. 
The PHS claims that the only 
time construction of sewage treat- 
ment facilities kept up with sewer 
construction in this country was 
during the Federal Public Works 
program of the 1930's. Before that 
time—and since—the number of 
persons served by sewers increased 
more rapidly than the number 
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place plants that become obsolete, 
according to figures compiled by 
PHS. 

Construction of facilities for in- 
dustrial wastes also are woefully 
behind. The PHS, in a report to 
the Senate Select Committee on 
Water Resources, that con- 
struction of industrial waste treat- 
ment facilities has never kept up 
with the increase in the number 
of industrial sewer outlets nor the 
increase in the production of 
wastes. The PHS estimates that 
more than 6,000 construction proj- 
ects are needed for industrial 
wastes at a cost about equal to that 
for municipal facilities. 

If they are to meet these re- 
quirements, it is plain that munici- 
palities across the country face a 
big financial burden. There has 
been a great deal of controversy 
over how much the Federal Gov- 


says 


ernment should participate in the 
effort to end the nation’s pollution 
problem. This year, President Eis- 
enhower vetoed a water pollution 
bill which would have provided 
$90 million annually for ten years 
to help local authorities in build- 
ing new treatment plants. The 
President had asked for a bill pro- 
viding $20 million, less than half 
of what had been authorized an- 
nually for the past three 
Mr. Eisenhower essentially argued 
that pollution control was a local 
problem and contended that Fed- 
eral funds would discourage local 
communities in initiating projects. 

Rep. Blatnik and other support 
ers of the bill argued that the pro- 
gram put into effect in 1956 had 
stimulated local spending 


years. 


greatly 
for pollution control and estimat- 
ed that local communities had put 
up 54.70 for every $1 received from 
the Federal Government under the 
act. 

The veto by President 
hower appears certain to be a polit 
ical issue this fall and probably will 
serve to further dramatize the pol- 
lution problem. 

Actually, the Federal 
ment first got into the water pollu- 
tion picture as early as 1886 when 
Congress passed an act forbidding 
the deposit of refuse matter in New 
York Harbor because of danger to 
navigation. It was later, after the 
work of Pasteur, Koch and Lister, 
that polluted water became recog 
nized as a health menace and cai 
rier of such diseases as typhoid and 
cholera. The Federal Government 
has slowly expanded its efforts in 
the pollution field. 

The present Water Pollution Act 
is an outgrowth of a bill sponsored 
by Senators Barkley and Taft in 
1948 providing loans and grants for 
treatment facilities. The Act was 
extended in 1952 and the present 
law was enacted in 1956. 

Engineers have always 
closely identified with the develop- 
ment of the nation’s natural re- 
sources. In the field of water, they 
have been more often 
with huge water conservation and 
development projects. These are 
still vitally important, but the en- 
gineer may now be called upon to 
use his talents to save the water we 
already have through pollution 
control.—End. 
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Views of Membership... 


Results of Poll on Organization 


Of the Engineering Profession 


sPE members are well aware 

of the extensive considera- 

tions given by the Society 
and other groups as to the appro- 
priate organization of the engi- 
neering profession to accomplish 
the various objectives desired by 
individual 
fession. There are two basic schools 
of thought in the engineering pro- 
fession. The first is that more ef- 
fectiveness can be accomplished if 
a mechanism can be found for 
creating an umbrella over the ex- 
isting engineering 


members of the pro- 


societies; and 
the second is that to accomplish 
the prolessional objectives of indi- 
vidual engineers an organization 
based on individual membership 
and effective at local and state as 
well as national levels is necessary. 
Organizations of both types now 
exist in the engineering profession 
—the federation of existing socie- 
ties represented by the Engineers 
Joint Council, and the three-level 
individual membership  organiza- 
tion represented by the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

NSPE has repeatedly taken the 
position that any effort to more ef- 
fectively profession 
will be only as successful as it is 
supported and endorsed by indi- 
vidual engineers. With this in 
mind, NSPE has over the past fif- 
teen years endeavored to inform its 
membership of the various con- 
siderations involved in the discus- 
sions to date. So deeply entrenched 
in the philosophy of NSPE is the 
idea that its policies should reflect 
the wishes of individual members, 
it was felt essential that the mem- 
bership of NSPE be given the op- 
portunity to express itself on a 
number of basic elements of the 
current considerations of the or- 
ganization of the engineering pro- 
fession. It will be recalled that the 


organize the 
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Inter-Society Relations Committee 
recommended to the NSPE Board, 
and the Board approved, the send- 
ing of a questionnaire to all mem- 
bers of the Society asking pertinent 
questions pertaining to this impor- 
tant subject. 

Prior to the sending of the ques- 
tionnaire, the Committee and 
Board felt it was essential that op- 
portunity be given for chapter dis- 
cussion and a suitable digest of the 
material presented at chapter meet- 
carried in the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER such that those members 
who did not have the privilege of 
particular chapter 
meeting might have the same in- 


ings be 


attending a 


formation. It will be recalled that 
the Inter-Society Relations Com- 
mittee prepared distributed 
early in 1959 an extensive kit out- 
lining the past history of the or- 
ganization of the engineering pro- 
fession, brief outlines of the or- 
ganization of the medical and legal 
professions, a presentation in some 
detail of the proposal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers for a functional organization 
of the engineering profession, and 
a review of the reports and policy 
decisions of NSPE with respect to 
this question. Subsequently, this 
material was digested in a 12-page 
insert in the January, 1960, issue 
of the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

In the latter part of January a 
questionnaire was distributed to 
all members of NSPE asking fif- 
teen questions with two additional 
identification questions by which a 
determination might be made of 
the cross-section of response from 
members of the Society. \ great 
deal of thought went into the 
preparation of this questionnaire. 

It should be emphasized at this 
point that NSPE’s concern is pri- 
marily for the organization of the 
profession as it concerns proles- 
sional matters. It has always taken 
the position that the technical so- 
cieties are well organized and do- 
ing a most complete job in the ex- 
pansion and dissemination of tech- 
nical information. It has felt that 
the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development is serving well 
the needs of the profession with re- 
spect to engineering 
The discussions, therefore, of the 
last fifteen years have been  pri- 
marily concerned as to the organi- 
zation of the engineering profes- 
sion for effectiveness in developing 
the professional aspects of engi- 
neering. 


education. 
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Areas of Inquiry 

The Society in all of these dis- 
cussions has consistently presented 
three elements it feels are essential 
for effective organization of the 
engineering profession for profes- 
sional matters. The Committee 
felt it is essential to secure an in- 
dication of the extent to which the 
membership endorsed the three 
basic principles the Society has 
enunciated so consistently in these 
unitv discussions. The first three 
questions of the questionnaire, 
therefore, ask the opinion of the 
member as to whether or not these 
elements are essential in the or- 
ganization of the profession to be 
effective in the professional matters 
concerning all engineers. Some 
comment has been received by the 
Committee that members were led 
to support these principles by the 
statement of the position of the So- 
ciety which preceded the asking of 
the questions. The Committee de- 
bated for some time whether or not 
the statement of the Society's po- 
sition should be presented at this 
point in the questionnaire and was 
faced with the obvious problem 
that only a portion of the member- 
ship would have attended a chap- 
ter meeting or read the January is- 
sue of the magazine. It was felt 
that the membership should have 
the Society’s principles stated and 
then be given an opportunity to 
subscribe to these principles or to 
indicate their opposition thereto. 

The next area of concern of the 
Committee was to determine how 
extensively the membership was in- 
formed on the three elements of 
coordination proposed by the 
AIEE in the Functional Plan. 
Questions 4, 5, and 6, therefore, 
were an attempt to determine how 
well informed the membership is 
on the Engineers Joint Council, 
the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development, and the Func- 
tional Plan itself. 

Questions 7, 8 and 9 were di- 
rected specifically to the member's 
opinion of the Functional Plan— 
Question 7 giving him an oppor- 
tunity to indicate whether or not 
he feels this Plan is an effective 
first step in improving the organi- 
zation of the engineering profes- 
sion, Question 8 asking whether or 
not he feels a coordinating body 
would improve the proposal, and 
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Question 9 giving him the specific 
alternatives he prefers for organi- 
zation of the engineering profes- 
sion at this time. 

Since it has been suggested at 
various times through the discus- 
sions of the past several years that 
NSPE should join both EJC and 
ECPD, Questions 10 and 11 were 
presented for an opportunity for 
the member to express his opinion 
on this subject. 

The AIEE proposing the 
Functional Plan suggested as a sep- 


arate and additional matter that 
NSPE should investigate the pos- 
sibility of extending its member- 
ship to nonregistered members of 
the profession. There are, of 
course, a number of wavs in which 
this could be done; and the re- 
maining questions of the question- 
naire endeavor to present in con- 
cise fashion several alternatives 
with an opportunity for the mem- 
ber to express his preferences. 

The two 
were the ones previously referred 
to as identification questions—the 
opportunity for the member to in- 
dicate his membership in other so- 
cieties of the profession, and to in- 


remaining questions 


dicate the geographical spread of 
the voting through the membei 
state societies. 


Committee Observations 


The Committee pointed out sev- 
eral items with respect to this 
questionnaire: 

(1) It is not intended that this 
survey in any way foreclose fur- 
ther discussion between NSPE and 
any other groups of the engineer- 
ing profession interested in more 
effective organization of pro- 
fession. 


(2) The survey was intended 


and should be considered as an 
opinion poll of the desires of the 
members of NSPE for information 
in further activities and discus- 
sions. 

(3) While it is believed that the 
returns reflect the opinions of a 
good cross-section of both NSPE 
and the engineering profession, it 
should be recognized as the com 
posite of the response of some 13,- 
000 members of the profession and 
NSPE and must be viewed in terms 
ol the asked. 
Care should be exercised in draw- 
ing extensive generalizations or 
conclusions from the returns. re- 


specific questions 


ceived. 


Extent of Returns 

There were 13,024 returns re- 
ceived from members by the middle 
of March when it was necessary to 
cut off the questionnaire returns in 
order that tabulations could be 
made and a report presented to the 
Board. Of these returns, 112 were 
returned either without answering 
the questions, with essav type com- 
ments, or with qualified answers 
such that they could not be tabu 
lated with the others. The results, 
therefore, are based on 12,912 re 
turns. Hugh Rusch, vice president 
of Opinion Research, Inc., in com- 
menting on polls of this kind con- 
ducted by a single mailing of a 


questionnaire said: “Direct mail 


advertising consider a return ol 4 
or 5 per cent very good. Any opin- 
ion questionnaire mailed to a 
group with known interest in the 
subject being considered will, how 
ever, result in a higher return, 20 
to 25 per cent being considered a 
good response.” The return on this 


questionnaire was 28 per cent. 


Reaction to Society Position 
Reference to Tables 1, 2, and 3 
indicates 9 out of 10 of those re- 
plying believe the most effective or- 
ganization for professional develop- 
ment should be a three-level o1 
ganization based individual 
membership. More than 95 out ol 
100 of those replying believe the 
organization should be limited to 
qualified engineers, and better 
than 8 out of 10 believe the basis 
for qualification should be regis 
tration as a profession engineer 01 


an EIT. 
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Table 1. ‘‘Should this organization be so 
established that democratic representation 
and individual membership extend from 
local chapter to state society, and state 
society to national society?” 

Per Cent 
90.5 
No. 
No Opinion 
No Answer 


Table 2. ‘Should this organization be 
limited to individuals who are qualified 
engineers?”’ 


Replies Per Cent 


Yes 

No 

No Opinion. . 
No Answer 


12,912 


Table 3. ‘‘Should the basis for qualifica- 
tion be limited to those registered as EIT’s 
or PE’s under the laws of the various 
states or territories?”’ 


Replies No. Per Cent 


Yes . 10,558 81.8 
No 1,799 13.9 
No Opinion 231 
No Answer 324 23 


Total 12,912 100.0 


Familiarity with Functional Plan 


Table 4 indicates that 2 out of 3 


of those replying to the question- 
naire were familiar with the Plan 
proposed by the AIEE. These were 
about evenly divided between those 
who had considered the Plan in 
detail and those who had heard ref- 
erence to it but were not familiar 
with the details. Despite the pub- 
licity, chapter meetings, and dis- 
cussion in engineering circles con- 
cerning the Functional Plan, still 
1 out of 3 of those replying were 
not familiar with the Plan. 


Familiarity with EJC 


Table 5 indicates that less than 
5 out of 100 had participated in 
any activities of the Engineers 
Joint Council, although 4 out of 
10 were familiar with the EJC in 
some detail. While less than | in 5 
replied that they were not familiar 
at all with EJC, nearly 3 out of 
every 5 replying to the question- 
naire indicated they were not fa- 
miliar with the details of the En- 
gineers Joint Council. 
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Familiarity with ECPD 


While a slightly higher percent- 
age of those replying have partici- 
pated in the ECPD activities as 
contrasted to participation in the 
EJC activities, it was still only 
slightly over 3 out of every 100. 
Table 6 will show that about | in 
3 of those replying to the question- 
naire were familiar with some de- 
tails of ECPD, but more than 6 
out of 10 were either not familiar 
with the details or completely un- 
familiar with activities of 


ECPD. 


Reaction to Functional Plan 

Table 7 indicates a high degree 
of support from the respondents to 
the questionnaire for the AIEE 
Functional Plan. More than 3 out 
of 4 of those replying believe that 
such a Plan would be a desirable 
step in improving the organization 
of the engineering profession. 


Table 7. ‘‘Do you believe that a plan to 
have EJC coordinate technical matters, 
ECPD coordinate educational matters, 
and NSPE coordinate professional matters 
(the AIEE Functional Plan) would be a 
desirable first step in improving the organ- 
ization of the engineering profession?”’ 


Replies No. Per Cent 


Yes 

No.. 

No Opinion. 
No Answer.... 


12,912 


Familiarity vs. Reaction 


A cross-tabulation was made of 
the answers to Question 7 in terms 
of the familiarity of the respond- 
ents with the Functional Plan it- 
self. Reference to Table 8 will 
show that those opposing such a 
Plan as a first step in improving 
the organization of the engineer- 
ing profession remain approxi- 
mately the same percentage inde- 
pendent of their familiarity with 
the Plan. However, those feeling 
this Plan to be desirable increased 


Table 4. ‘‘How familiar are you with the Functional Plan proposed by the AIEE? 


(CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER).” 
Replies 
Read and considered it in detail 


Heard reference to it in engineering circles but am not familiar 


with the details 
Am not familiar with the Plan 
No Answer 


Total. 


No. Per Cent 
4,094 
4,319 
4,266 
233 


12,912 


Table 5. ‘‘How familiar are you with the Engineers Joint Council (EJC)? (CHECK 


ONLY ONE ANSWER).” 


Replies 

Have participated in its activities. ... 
Am familiar with it in some detail 
Am not familiar with the details 

Am not familiar with it. . 

No Answer. 


Total. 


No. Per Cent 
303 2.3 
5,145 39.8 
5,082 39.4 
2,295 17.8 
87 0.7 


12,912 


Table 6. ‘‘How familiar are you with the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment (ECPD)? (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER).” 


Replies 

Have participated in its activities... . 
Am familiar with it in some details. 
Am not familiar with the details. . . 
Am not familiar with it. . . 

No Answer. 


Per Cent 
3.3 

34.7 
37.8 

23.4 

0.8 


100.0 
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All 
Answer to Question 7 Respondents 
No. Per Cent 


10,015 77.6 
No Opinion......... 1,606 12.4 
No Answer......... 224 1.7 


Table 8. Answers to Question 7, according to degree of familiarity with Functional Plan (Q. 4). 


Answer to Question 4 


Very Somewhat 
Familiar (1) Familiar (2) 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 

3,654 89.3 3,396 78.6 
328 8.0 386 8.9 
80 2.0 471 10.9 

32 0.7 66 1.6 
4,094 100.0 4,319 100.0 


Not NA to 


Question 4 
No. Per Cent 


Familiar (3) 
No. Per Cent 


2,817 66.0 148 63.5 
336 7.9 17 i 
1,020 23.9 35 15.0 
93 2.2 33 14.2 
4,266 100.0 233 100.0 
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from approximately 2 out of 3 of 
those not familiar with the Plan 
to 9 out of 10 who responded as 
being very familiar with the Plan, 
The principle variation in these 
tabulations occurred with a high 
percentage having no opinion if 
not familiar with the Plan, where- 
as a comparatively low percentage 
have no opinion if familiar with 
the Plan. (See Table 8) 


Would Coerdinating Body Improve 

Table 9 indicates about 7 out of 
10 of those replying felt a coordi- 
nating body of representatives from 
ECPD, EJC and NSPE would im- 
prove the Functional Plan. 


Table 9. *‘Do you feel a coordinating 
body of representatives from ECPD, EJC, 
and NSPE would improve this proposal?”’ 


Replies No. Per Cent 
No. 1,523 11.8 
No Opinion 2,020 15.7 
No Answer 415 3.2 


12,912 


Familiarity vs. Reaction 

While there was some variation 
in the percentages which felt a co- 
ordinating body would improve 
the Functional Plan according to 
their familiarity with the Plan, 
these percentages did not form any 
pattern except in one respect—that 


the more familiar the respondents 
were with the Functional Plan the 
more they felt there would be no 
advantage to the coordinating 
body, as evidenced by the increas- 
ing percentage who answered “no” 
to this question. Again, the less 
familiar the respondents were with 
the Plan the higher percentage 
had no opinion as to the value of 
the coordinating body. (See Table 
10) 


Preference of Current Proposals 
Reference to Table 11 indicates 
the response of those sending in 
their questionnaires to select one 
of three alternatives as the most ef- 
fective plan for the organization of 
the engineering profession at this 
time. Two out of 3 favored the 
Functional Plan, and nearly | out 
of 2 felt that the Functional Plan 
with the coordinating body to be 
the preferable choice of the three 
presented. Only | in 5 felt a fed- 
eration of engineering societies, 


such as Engineers Joint Council, 
best. 


Familiarity vs. Preference 

Reference to Table 12 shows an- 
swers according to familiarity with 
the Functional Plan. While more 
than 8 out of 10 of those very fa- 
miliar with the Plan felt it most 
desirable, less than 1 in 2 of thos« 
not familiar felt it most desirable. 
Of those familiar with the Plan, 
more than 1 out of 2 felt the co- 
ordinating body would be prefer- 
able: while about | in 3 of those 
not familiar with the Plan felt this 
preferable. Of those familiar with 
the Plan, less than 1 in 10 felt the 
federation of societies most desir- 
able: while of those not familia 
with the Plan, more than 3 out of 
10 felt this best. Of those not fa- 
miliar with the Plan, nearly | in 4 
did not have a preference: while 
only | in 20 of those familiar with 
the Plan had no preference. (See 
Table 12) 


Table 11. ‘“‘What do you think would be the most effective plan for the organization 


of the engineering profession at this time? 


CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER). 


No. Per Cent 


Replies 
Functional Plan, as outlined in 7 2,477 19.2 
Functional Plan, with coordinating body, as outlined in 8 ame 6,008 46. 
Federation of engineering societies at the national level such as 
Engineers Joint Council 2,552 19.8 


No Answer. 


12,912 100.0 


All 

Answers to Question 8 Respondents 
Replies No. Per Cent 
No Opinion..... 2,020 
No Answer......... 415 

12,912 100.0 


Table 10. Answers to Question 8, according to degree of familiarity with Functional Plan (Q. 4). 


Answers to Question 4 


Very Somewhat 
Familiar (1 Familiar (2 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 


2,862 69.9 3,147 72.9 
763 18.6 424 9.8 
363 8.9 627 14.5 
106 2.6 121 2.8 

4,094 100.0 4,319 100.0 


Not NA to 


Question 4 
No. Per Cent 


Familiar (3 
No. Per Cent 
65.7 


2,803 7 142 61.0 
307 Jaa 29 12.4 
1,001 23.5 29 12.4 
155 3.6 33 14.2 
4,266 100.0 233 100.0 
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All 
Answers to Question 8 Respondents 
No. Per Cent 
1. Functional Plan 2,477 19.2 
2. Functional Plan 
with coordinating 
body . 6,008 46.5 
3. Federation 2,552 19.8 
No Answer. 1,875 14.5 
Total. . 12,912 100.0 


Table 12. Answers to Question 9, according to degree of familiarity with Functional Plan (Q. 4). 


Answer to Question 4 


Very Somewhat 
Familiar (1) Familiar (2) 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 

1,254 30.6 716 16.6 
2,205 53.9 2,196 50.8 
399 9.7 852 19.7 
236 5.8 555 12.9 
4,094 100.0 4,319 100.0 


Not NA to 


Familiar (3) Question 4 


No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
458 10.7 49 21.0 
E523 35.7 84 36.1 
1,261 29.6 40 17.2 
1,024 24.0 60 25.7 
4,266 100.0 233 100.0 


Should NSPE Join EJC? 

Table 13 shows the response to 
the question of whether NSPE 
should join EJC instead of sup- 
porting the Functional Plan. Only 
about | in & of those responding 
thought NSPE should join EJC. 
However, more than | in 5 of those 
responding had no opinion on this 
question. More than 6 out of 10, 
however, felt NSPE should not join 
EJC instead of supporting the 
Functional Plan. 


Table 13. ‘“‘Do you feel NSPE should 
join EJC instead of supporting the Func- 
tional Plan?” 


Replies No. Per Cent 
Yes 1,611 
No 7,985 61.8 
No Opinion 2,690 20.8 
No Answer 626 4.9 

Total 12,912 100.0 


Familiarity vs. Joining EJC 
Again, Table 14 showed consid- 
erable variation in the answer to 
this question according to famili- 
arity with the Function Plan. 
While 15 per cent of those not fa- 
miliar with the Functional Plan 
thought NSPE should join EJC, 
less than 9 per cent of those famil- 
iar with the Plan thought the 
with the 


same. Of those familiar 


Plan, 84 per cent thought NSPE 
should not join EJC; while only 41 
per cent of those not familiar with 
the Plan were of the same opinion. 
The percentage of no opinions in 
this cross-tabulation varies in- 
versely with the degree of famili- 
arity with the Plan. 
Should NSPE be Member ECPD? 
With respect to membership of 
NSPE in ECPD (See Table 15), 
more than | in 4 of the respond- 
ents felt NSPE should join ECPD. 
Nearly + out of 10 felt they should 
not, and about | in 4 had no opin- 
ion. 


Table 15. ‘‘Do you feel NSPE should be 
a member of ECPD?”’ 


Replies No. Per Cent 
Yes 3,556 27.5 
No 5,130 39.7 
No Opinion 3,418 26.5 
No Answer 808 6.3 

Total 12,912 100.0 


Familiarity vs. Membership ECPD 

Again, familiarity with the Func- 
tional Plan 
difference in the answers to this 
question (See Table 16), although 
approximately the same percent- 
ages felt NSPE should join ECPD 
whether or not thev were familiar 


caused considerable 


with the Functional Plan. Only | 
in 4 not familiar with the Plan 
felt NSPE should not join, where- 
as better than | in 2 of those fa- 
miliar with the Plan felt NSPE 
should not be a part of ECPD. 
Again, those having no opinion 
were a much higher percentage of 
those not familiar with the Plan 
than those who were familiar with 
it. 


Nonregistered Membership 

Reference to Table 17 indicates 
the distribution of the respondents 
with respect to the question of 
whether or not NSPE should admit 
to its membership qualified but 
nonregistered engineers. Of those 
responding, 2 out of 3 felt that 
nonregistered engineers should not 
be admitted at any level of the 
three-level Society. Slightly over | 
in 10 thought they should be ad- 
mitted at all three levels: about | 
in 7 at the local level only; slightly 
less than | in 20 at the local and 
state levels only. Only slightly over 
| per cent of the respondents had 
no answer to this question. 


Familiarity vs. Admitting 
Nonregistered Members 


Reference to Table 18 will show 
again some variations in the re- 
sponse to the question of admit- 


Answers to Q. 10 (Should NSPE join 
EJC instead of Functional Plan?) 


All 
iad Respondents 

Replies No. Per Cent 
Yes 1,611 12.5 
WG... 7,985 61.8 
No Opinion 2,690 20.8 
No Answer......... 626 4.9 


June 1960 


Table 14. Answer to Question 10, according to degree of familiarity with Functional Plan (Q. 4). 


Answer to Question 4 


Very Somewhat 
Familiar (1 Familiar (2) 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
366 8.9 572 13.3 

3,438 84.0 2,666 61.7 
199 4.9 886 20.5 
91 22 195 4.5 
4,094 100.0 4,319 100.0 


Not NA to 
Familiar (3) Question 4 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
642 15.0 31 
1,760 41.3 121 51.9 
1,567 36.7 38 16.3 
297 7.0 43 18.5 

4,266 100.0 233 100.0 
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ting nonregistered membership ac- 
cording to familiarity with the 
Functional Plan. A higher percent- 
age of those familiar with the Plan 
were willing to accept nonregis- 
tered members than those not fa- 
miliar with the Plan. Nevertheless, 
almost 6 out of 10 of those familiar 
with the Plan did not. feel NSPE 


should accept nonregistered mem- 
bers at any level of the Society. 


Who to Admit 

Table 19 was tabulated only for 
those who in answer to ‘the pre- 
vious question had indicated NSPE 
should accept nonregistered mem- 
bers at some level of the Society. 


Of those willing to accept mem- 
bers other than those registered 
professional engineers, 1 out of 2 
felt this should be left to the 
board of directors of the state so- 
ciety or local chapter to determine 
if the applicant had qualifications 
equivalent to the requirements for 
registration in that state. One in 10 


Table 16. Answers to Question 11, according to degree of familiarity with Functional Plan (Q. 4). 


Answer to Question 11 (Should NSPE 
be a member of ECPD? 
All 
Respondents 


Replies No. Per Cent 


Yes she 3,556 27.5 
5,130 39.7 


No Opinion 3,418 26.5 
No Answer......... 808 6.3 


Total. . 12,912 100.0 


Answers to Question 4 


Very Somewhat 
Familiar (1 Familiar (2 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 

1,093 od 1,247 
2,295 ; 1,625 
563 1,166 
143 281 


4,094 4,319 


Table 17. ‘‘Should NSPE admit to its membership qualified but nonregistered engi- 


neers? (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER).” 


Replies 

At the local, state and national levels 
At local and state levels only. . 

At local level only 

Not at any level... . 

No Answer. 


No. Per Cent 


1,496 11.6 
773 6.0 
1,939 15.0 
8,534 66.1 
170 13 


12,912 100.0 


Not NA to 
Familiar (3 Question 4 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 


1,160 


100.9 


would restrict it to members and 
fellows of the founder societies; | 
in 5 would permit members and 
fellows of any technical society 
having ECPD recommended quali- 
fications, and another | in 5 would 
any graduate of ac- 


engineering curricula. 


accept 
credited 


Table 18. Answers to Question 12, according to degree of familiarity with Functional Plan (Q. 4). 


Answer to Question 12 (Should NSPE 
admit nonregistered engineers) 
All 
Respondents 

Replies No. Per Cent 
At local, state and 

national levels.... 1,496 
At local and state 

levels..... 
At local level... . 
Not at any level 
No Answer.... 


12,912 


Answers to Question 4 


Very Somewhat 
Familiar (1 Familiar (2) 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 


687 384 


357 ‘ 216 
681 664 
2,341 3,008 
28 47 
4,094 4,319 


Not NA to 
Familiar (3 Question 4 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 


9.4 


4.4 
13.5 
70.8 

1.9 


100.0 


Table 19. ‘“‘Should such additional membership be limited to: (CHECK ONLY ONE 


ANSWER).” 
Replies 


Members and fellows of the founder societies 


No. Per Cent 
411 


Members or fellows of any technical society having ECPD-recom- . 


mended qualifications for these grades. 


819 


If in the opinion of the board of directors of a state society or local 
chapter the engineer has qualifications equivalent to requirements for 


registration in that state... 


Any graduate of an accredited engineering curricular..... pawns 758 


No Answer. 


2,112 


108 


4,208 


* Only engineers who selected answers 1, 2, or 3 to question 12 (thereby accepting to 
some level of NSPE membership nonregistered engineers) were asked to answer this 


question. 
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If Admitted, at What Levels? 
Reference to Table 20 will in- 
dicate that there was some. varia- 
tion in these qualifications depend- 
ing upon whether the respondents 
felt nonregistered members should 
be admitted to membership at all 
three levels, at the state and local 
levels only, or only at the local 
level. The predominant response 
indicated preference for leaving it 
to the board of directors at the ap 


The American Engineer 


1,124 26.3 86 36.9 
342 8.0 42 18.0 ; 
8.9 401 = 24 10.3 ! 
5.0 189 11 4.7 ; 
15.4 574 20 8.6 c 
69.6 3,022 163 70.0 
1.1 80 15 6.4 : 
Total.......... 100.0 100.0 4,266 233 
= 19.5 
_ 


Table 20. Answer to Question 13, according to answer to Question 12 (Type of membership to be given to nonregistered engineers). 


Answers to Question 12 
Respondents recom- Respondents recom- 
mending membership mending membership 
All at national, state and at state and local level 


Respondents recom- 
mending membership 
at local level only 


Question 13 Respondents local level 
Replies No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Limitation of membership 
Members and fellows of 
founder societies... . eee 411 98 | 54 7.0 139 7.2 218 14.6 
Any technical society member...... 819 19.5 154 19.9 282 14.5 383 25.6 
Those qualified for registration 2,i%2 50.2 429 55.5 1,065 54.9 618 41.3 
Any graduate 758 18.0 115 14.9 401 20.7 242 16.2 
| No Answer 108 25 21 a 52 27 35 2 
Total 4,208 100.0 773 100.0 1,939 100.0 1,496 100.0 


equivalent qualifications regis- 
tration. A higher percentage of the 
respondents recommending admis- 
sion at the local level only desired 
to limit it to members and fellows 
of either the founder societies o1 
any technical society with ECPD 
equivalent grades of membership. 


If Admitted, What Grade of 
Membership? 


In response to the grade of mem- 
bership which such nonregistered 
people would hold, those willing 
to admit nonregistered members 
were split about evenly between 
the three alternatives offered with 


propriate level to determine the 


associate members with voting priv- 
ileges but not eligible to hold of- 
fice. (See Table 21) 

Reference to Table 22 will show 
an appreciable difference, however, 
in the grade and privileges for such 
members depending upon whether 
the respondent would admit them 
at the three levels, state and local 
level, or local level only. If to be 
admitted at all three levels, more 
than one-half of the respondents 
indicated such members should be 
full members with voting privi- 
leges, whereas, if to be admitted at 
the state and local levels only, 
more than one-half indicated they 
preferred them to be associate 
members with voting privileges 


Those recommending membership 
at the local level only were about 
evenly divided between associate 
members with voting privileges 
and associate members without 
vote, with about | in 10 voting for 
full membership with voting privi- 


leges. 


If Admitted, What Limitations? 


With all respondents being asked 
to answer the question as to what 
limitations should be put on non- 
registered membership if it were to 
be accepted at all three levels, more 
than 6 out of 10 felt the acceptance 
of such membership should be fon 
a limited time only. Almost the 
same percentage felt there should 


a slightly higher preference for but not eligible to hold office. 


be a time limit on how long an in- 
dividual might remain as such a 


member. (See Table 23) 


Table 21. “Should such members be: (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER).” Membership in Technical Societies 


Replies No. Per Cent Table 24 shows the membership 

1. Full members with voting privileges 1,178 28.0 in founder societies and other tech- 
2. Associate members with voting privileges, but not eligible to ee -etie > re ; 

1,646 nical soc ieties of those responding 

3. Associate members without vote* 1,286 30.6 to the questionnaire. Three out of 

No Answer. 98 2.3 4 members of NSPE responding to 

Total 4.208 100.0 this questionnaire are members of 


some technical society, with more 
than one-half of them being mem- 
bers of the founder societies. 


* Only engineers who selected answers 1, 2, or 3 to question 12 (thereby accepting to 
some level of NSPE membership nonregistered engineers) were asked to answer this 
question. 


Table 22. Answer to Question 14, according to answer to Question 12 (Type of membership to be given to nonregistered engineers). 


Answers to Question 12 
Respondents recom- 
mending membership 


Respondents recom- 
mending membership 


Respondents recom- 
All mending membership 


Question 14 Respondents at national, state and at state and local levels at local level 
Voting privileges) to Question 12 local level 
Replies No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Full members with voting privileges. 1,178 28.0 805 53.8 154 19.9 219 tis 
Associate members with voting 
3 privileges .. 1,646 39.1 477 31.9 391 50.6 77 40.1 r 
Associate members without vote.... 1,286 30.6 | 191 12.8 205 26.5 890 45.9 
No Answer. 98 23 iS 5, 3.0 52 
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Table 23. “If nonregistered members were to be accepted at the national, state and 


local levels:’’ 


Should the period for 
acceptance be for a 


Should there be a 
time limit on how 


limited time only? long an_ individual 
may remain a 
member? 

Replies No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
2,671 20.7 2,640 20.4 
12,912 100.0 12,912 100.0 


Table 24. ‘‘In what national technical societies do you hold membership?” 


No Answer to Question 16 


Replies No. Per Cent? 
ASCE—no additional membership(s) checked.................... 1,643 12.7 
ASCE—additional membership(s) checked......................-.. 989 7.8 
AIME—no additional membership(s) 196 
AIME—additional membership(s) 150 
ASME—no additional membership(s) checked.................... 894 6.9 
ASME—additional membership(s) checked. ................ 772 6.0 
Total ASME Members 1,666 12.9 
AIEE—no additional membership/s) 1,326 10.3 
AIEE—additional membership(s) checked........................ 644 5.0 
AICHE—no additional membership/s) checked................... 150 
AICHE-—additional membership(s) 179 1.4 
329 2: 
One or more memberships in organization other than 5 major 
No membership in any national technical society.................. 3,291 25.5 
687 53 


* The number of answers tabulated here exceeds the number of respondents by 264, 
because some respondents belonged to more than one of the major societies. The most 
frequent overlap categories were as follows: ASME and AIEE, 120 dual memberships; 


ASCE and ASME, 60 dual memberships. 
+ Percentages computed on the basis of 12,912 (number of respondents . 


The response to the question- 
naire was tabulated by regions as 
a check to determine whether or 
not the geographical spread of the 
response was approximately the 
same as other surveys conducted by 
NSPE. The regional percentages 
were almost identical with those 
received in response to the salary 
survey conducted biennially by 
NSPE. 


Reaction of Members 
of other Societies 
Because the current discussions 
of organization of the engineering 
profession, and particularly the 
Functional Plan, involve other so- 
cieties as well as NSPE, the follow- 
ing presents recorder opinions of 
those who indicated membership 
in the founder societies and other 
technical societies. (See Table 25) 


Comments 

The Committee emphasizes that 
these results are presented as the 
summary of the replies of those 
members of NSPE who expressed 
their opinion on the questions 
asked by returning their ques- 
tionnaire. The Committee has not 
attempted to interpret the re- 
sults or to draw any conclusions 
therefrom. 

It is obvious from the response 
to the questionnaire that a great 
deal of work needs to be done by 
the local chapters and state socie- 


Question 4: How familiar are you with the Functional Plan proposed. by the AIEE? 


Table 25. Answers to Questions 4-11, according to membership status in technical societies. 


Other Tech. 


ASCE ASME AIEE AIME AICHE Societies None NA to Q.16 

No. % No. % No. &%&% No. % No. &%&% No. % No % No. & 

1. Read in detail. 924 35.1 592 36.8 919 50.0 61 21.6 Be 286 S56 243 “GSI 252 129 18.8 
2. Heard reference...... 829 31.5 531 33.0 640 34.9 77° 273 90 31.6 793 34.7 1,125 34.2 234 34.1 
3. Not familiar ene 828 31.5 400 28.6 244 13.3 139 49.3 109 38.2 908 39.7 1,279 38.9 299 43.5 
4. No answer. . 51 1.9 27 «15 34 1.8 5 4 1.4 25 3.6 
Total. 2,632 100.0 1,610 100.0 1,837 100.0 282 100.0 285 100.0 2,288 100.0 3,291 100.0 687 100.0 


Question 5: How familiar are you with the Engineers Joint Council (EJC)? 


Other Tech. 
ASCE ASME AIEE AIME AICHE Societies None NAtoQ.16 
No. % No. of No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
1. Have participated... . 92 65 4.0 59 10 13 4.5 36 0.6 20 0.6 8 LZ 
2. Very familiar _ Beer S78 839 52.1 854 46.5 88 31.2 131 46.0 815 35.6 952 28.9 209 30.4 
3. Somewhat familiar . 996 37.8 552 34.3 711 38.7 122 43.3 107 37.5 954 41.7 1,397 42.5 243 35.4 
4. Not familiar......... 272 «10.3 148 9.2 204 11.1 62 22.0 33 11.6 475 20.8 905 27.5 196 28.5 
5. ee meewer.. .........- 15 0.6 6 0.4 9 0.5 0 1 0.4 8 0.3 17 0.5 31 a5 
ee 2,632 100.0 1,610 100.0 1,837 100.0 282 100.0 285 100.0 2,288 100.0 3,291 100.0 687 100.0 
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Question 6: How familiar are you with the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development (ECPD)? 
Other Tech. 

ANSWERS— ASCE ASME AIEE AIME AICHE Societies None NA to Q. 16 

No. % No. % No. % No. % 


No. % No. % No. % No. o 
Have participated...... 115 4.4 117 ye 80 4.4 22 7.8 17 6.0 45 2.0 18 0.5 14 2.0 
Very familiar !......... 1,029 39.1 750 46.6 768 41.8 98 34.8 32-0 fis 312 823 25.0 177 25.8 
Somewhat familiar ... 1,016 38.6 536 33.3 709 38.6 88 31.2 97 34.0 877 38.3 1,335 40.6 222 32.4 
Not familiar........... 458 17.4 201. 22:5 271 14.7 74 26.2 49 17.2 641 28.0 1,094 33.2 240 34.9 
No answer yee 14 0.5 6 0.3 9 0.5 0 a2 1 0.3 13 0.5 21 0.7 34 4.9 
era ie 2,632 100.0 0 1,837 0 285 100.0 2, 288 100.0 3, 291 100. 0 0 


Question 7: Do you believe that a plan to have EJC coordinate technical matters, ECPD coordinate educational matters, and NSPE 
coordinate professional matters (the AIEE Functional Plan) would be a desirable first step in improving the organization of the engineer- 
ing profession? 


Other Tech. 
ANSWERS— ASCE ASME AIEE AIME AICHE Societies None NA to Q.16 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


1,709 2,475 


No opinion 
No answer . 


1,610 100.0 


2,632 100.0 


Total 


Question 8: Do you feel a coordinating body of representatives from ECPD, EJC and NSPE would improve this proposal? 


Other Tech. 
ANSWERS— ASCE ASME AIEE AIME AICHE Societies None NA to Q.16 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. W/, No. % No. % No. % 
Yes. 15855. 76.5 1,362 1,231 67.0 202 71.6 189 66.3 1,605 70.1 2,294 69.7 417 60.7 
No P re 328 12.5 197 «632.2 gan “Lise 23 8.2 40 14.0 235 10.3 321 9.8 58 8.4 
No opinion ‘ 359 13.6 215: 13.4 425i 13.7 48 17.0 a 2S 374 16.3 579 17.6 142 20.7 
No answer 90 3.4 36 Be 34 1.8 9 oom 5 1.8 74 a 97 2.9 70 10.2 
Total 2,632 100.0 1,610 100.0 1,837 100.0 282 100.0 285 100.0 2,288 100. 0 3; 291 100. 0 687 100.0 
Question 9: What do you think would be the most effective plan for the engineering profession at this time? 
Other Tech. 
ASCE ASME AIEE AIME AICHE Societies None NA to Q. 16 
No. No. No. No. No. % No. % No. % No. 


1. Functional plan 428 16.3 335 20.8 559 30.4 43 15.2 49 17.2 390 17.0 547 16.6 126 18.3 
2. Funct. plan & coord.. 1,238 47.0 S22. 51.1 895 48.8 126 44.7 133 46.7 1,046 45.7 1,521 46.3 227° 338 
3. Federation 641 24.4 284 17.6 208 11.3 72 23.5 64 22.5 464 20.3 673 20.4 146 21.3 
4. No answer sas 25 169 10.5 175 9.5 41 14.6 39 13.6 388 17.0 350° 16.7 188 27.4 

Total 2,632 100.0 1,610 100.0 1,837 100.0 282 100.0 285 100.0 2,288 100.0 3,291 100.0 687 100.0 


Question 10: Do you feel NSPE should join EJC instead of supporting the Functional Plan? 


Other Tech. 
ASCE ASME AIEE AIME AICHE Societies None NA to Q.16 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % \No % No &% 
1. Yes 491 18.7 2i2 «13.2 135 7.4 44 15.6 22.3 331 10.1 88 12.8 
2. No 1,553 59.0 1,046 65.0 1,389 75.6 144 51.1 182 63.9 1,348 58.9 1,995 60.6 328 47.7 
3. No opinion : 471 17.9 295 18.3 265 «14.4 1, «io 59 20.7 545 23.8 810 24.6 168 24.5 
4. No answer 117 4.4 57 ‘2 48 2.6 17 6.0 9 Sok 120 3 155 4.7 103 15.0 
Total 2,632 100.0 1,610 100.0 1,837 100.0 0 5 2; 288 10 a3, 291 687 


Question 11: Do you feel NSPE should be a member of ECPD? 
Other Tech. 


ASCE ASME AIEE AIME AICHE Societies None NA to Q.16 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


1. Yeo 846 32.1 548 34.0 470 25.6 93 33.0 85 29.8 624 27.3 738 22.4 182 22.1 
2. No 1,001 38.0 616 38.3 872 47.5 96 34.0 119 41.8 849 37.1 1,367 41.5 209 30.4 
3. No opinion .. 641 24.4 365 22.7 416 22.6 71 25.2 71. 249 660 28.8 987 30.0 208 30.3 
4. No answer 144 5.5 81 5.0 7 4.3 22 7.8 iO 65 155 6.8 199 6.1 118 17.2 

pitas 0 1,610 100.0 1,837 282 100.0 285 100.0 2, 288 100.0 3, 291 100.0 0 687 100.0 


ties in acquainting the membership ing that effective organization of bers of the profession inform them- 
with the many aspects of the prob- the profession and answers to the selves on the subject and are will- 
lem of the organization of the en- many perplexing problems _ in- ing to support whatever solution 
gineering profession. NSPE has ex- volved will be accomplished only may evolve with their time, their 
pressed on many occasions the feel- to the degree that individual mem- money, and their energies. 
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Yes 760: 1,528 82:5. 1,683. 689 200 70.9 250 438 63.8 
No 324 12.3 7.3 84 4.6 24 8.5 23 8.1 203 8.9 234 58 «8.4 
268 10.2 1408.7 109 oo 619.5 30 10.5 341 14.9 526 16.0 138 20.1 
39 1.5 25 1] 0.6 3 2 0.7 35 56 53 
837 100.0 282 100.0 285 100.0 2,288 100.0 3,291 100.0 687 100.0 
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REINFORCING BARS— The Con- 
crete Reinforcing Stee] Institute has 
published a 12-page pamphlet listing 
American manufacturers of standard 
ASTM concrete reinforcing bars with 
photographic reproductions of bars 
showing mill marks identifying pro- 
ducer and location of mill. The pam- 
phlet includes listing of applicable 
ASTM Specifications and chart show- 
ing standard size and weight data. 
All bars shown meet the requirements 
of Federal specifications, for use by all 
Federal dgencies and the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 
(Circle 14 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


FLOOR LATH-—Engineers, architects, 
and contractors looking for helpful in- 
formation about floor, veneer and 
stucco laths can find it in new litera- 
ture offered by Pittsburgh Steel Prod- 
ucts Division of Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany. Steeltex Floor Lath is described 
in an 8-page brochure which shows 
claimed installation advantages and 
large, easy-to-read drawings. A special 
section shows how easily Steeltex Floor 
Lath can be adapted to virtually any 
building design, a safe loads table and 
specifications for installing Steeltex 
over steel and concrete joists. A sepa- 
rate 4-page folder describes features 
of Steeltex Masonry Veneer and Stuc- 
co Lath. Included are detailed specifi- 
cations for using Steeltex in applving 
masonry veneer and stucco on wood 
or steel framing. Pittsburgh Steel’s self- 
furring wire reinforcement, style C- 
216, also is covered. 


(Circle 15 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


SAND TEST—A new 4-page bulletin 
describing the sand equivalent test 
method is available from Soiltest, Inc. 
The sand equivalent test is a rapid 
field test which shows the _ relative 
proportion of detrimental fine dust or 
clay-like material in soils or fine ag- 
gregates, the bulletin explains. The 
test is used by engineers, contractors, 
and testing laboratories and is a stand- 
ard procedure employed by many state 
highway departments. The new bulle- 
tin contains complete instructions for 
performing the test as well as photo- 
graphs of actual procedures and ap- 
paratus needed for the test. The in- 
structions include sections on sample 
preparation, test procedure, calcula- 
tions and reporting, precautions, and 
operator qualifications. 

(Circle 16 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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ESTIMATING—To anyone in need 
of a quick estimate for supporting a 
deep excavation, a unique chart is 
now available from which the engi- 
neering data can be selected in thirty 
seconds. This new design and _ esti- 
mating tool—said to be a_ time-saver 
for engineers, architects, and contrac- 
tors—is based on twenty-five vears of 
specialized foundation experience and 
soil mechanics theory. The design is 
applicable and safe for deep excava- 
tions used for buildings, 
sewers, highwavs and heavy construc- 
tion projects. From the chart, the de- 
signer or estimator can select the size 
and spacing of all the structural com- 
ponents; vertical soldier beams. timber 
sheeting, horizontal wales and _ their 
supporting rakers. This data can be 
used for estimating the supporting 
structure for all soils which can be 
drained. 

(Circle 17 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


subways, 


SILICONES—This recently published 
12-page engineering guide explains 
how various physical forms of silicones 
contributed to reliabilitv, miniaturiza- 
tion. modularization and environmen- 
tal protection; increase serviceability 
over wide extremes of temperature, 
and aid value engineering. Well-illus- 
trated, this new “materials handbook” 
contains engineering data and_ proc- 
information on_ silicones. It 
details the important electrical and 
mechanical properties of the silicones 
most useful in electronics, and de- 
scribes typical applications for sili- 
cones in every area of use—from satel- 
lites to instruments, 
from computers to servo motors. 

(Circle 18 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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PHOTOCOPY PAPERS — Bulletin 
200—a 6-page gatefold brochure de- 
scribing and listing user applications 
and prices for the company’s diffusion 
transfer photocopy papers and films— 
has been prepared by Ampto, Inc. In- 
cluded in the brochure are descrip- 
tions and prices for over twenty dif- 
ferent types of papers and films, and 
the variety of uses for each type. Also 
briefly described are two of the most 
popular photocopiers in the Ampto 
line—the Ampto “Nine,” for general 
office copying, and the Ampto “14,” 
for the larger office or engineering de- 
partment. 

(Circle 19 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


EXTRUDED SHAPES—The Metals 
Division of The H. M. Harper Com- 
pany has published a booklet on ex- 
truded shapes which will serve as a 
handy guide for industrial designers 
and metallurgical engineers. Entitled 
“Harper Extruded Shapes—A New 
Concept,” the 16-page booklet con- 
tains a wide variety of information, 
photographs and schematic drawings 
describing some unusual aspects of ex- 
truding steel and stainless steel. In- 
cluded in the booklet are photos of 
thirty-eight different shapes the com- 
pany has produced under the patented 
Ugine-Sejournet process. standard 
design guide points out important fac- 
tors to consider in designing the 
shapes. Standard tolerances and com- 
plete specifications on a wide range 
of metals regularly extruded, as well 
as a handy glossary of extruded shape 
terms, are also featured in the publi- 
cation. 


(Circle 20 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


SELECTION GUIDE—<An easy-to-use 
“Laminated Plastics Selection Guide” 
which combines a 12-page manual 
with a quick-reference chart of charac 
teristics for twenty-one commonlv- 
used laminated grades has been pub- 
lished by Taylor Fibre Company. The 
manual includes considerable hand- 
book information for specifying and 
Included 


are: A thumbnail description of high 


ordering laminated plastics 


pressure laminates; the difference be- 
tween minimum/maximum property 
values and average values; where and 
why laminate property values differ 
from the specification properties listed 
for metals, and step-by-step instruc- 
tions on how to use the selection 
guide. Particularly useful is a discus- 
sion of common mistakes made in 


specifying and an “order check list” 
which shows information which should 
be given—in addition to standard on 
dering data—when purchasing lami- 
nates. The chart of laminate charac- 
teristics, which is suitable for pinning 


on a wall, assigns qualitative as well 


as quantitative values to the various 


laminates listed and simplifies selec- 
tion further by grouping them under 
mechanical, electrical, or general pur- 
pose headings. Each laminate is rated 
as fair, good, or excellent for the 
property in question. 


(Circle 21 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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CIRCUITRY— “Modernair Moleculo- 
nics” is the title of a booklet by E. 
L. Holbrook, P.E., which is being made 
available to NSPE members. To pro- 
mote the better understanding and 
correct application of pneumatic cir- 
cuitry, the booklet discloses a few of 
the functions useful in circuitry that 
have been devised over the years. It is 
designed as a handy reference to help 
the engineer solve some of the per- 
plexing control or automation prob- 
lems which might confront him. The 
54-page booklet contains a number of 
useful illustrations. 

(Circle 22 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


ANTI-SLIP COATING—An attrac- 
tive, 4-color booklet describing Flint- 
dek, an anti-slip coating, and its ap- 
plication in industrial, commercial 
and home areas is being issued by The 
Flintkote Company. Flintdek is not 
affected by oil or ordinary chemicals, 
according to the publication, and is 
easy to apply with either trowel or 
spray. It is available in five colors, and 
the treated area can be used for light 
trafic within forty-eight hours after 
application. It can be used in plants, 
buses and trucks, stadiums and swim- 
ming pools. On the back page is a brief 
description of latex concrete patch, a 
cement-like material which does not 
shrink and is used to repair holes, 
cracks and for leveling jobs in indus- 
trial areas and around the house. 


(Circle 23 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


CONCRETE—“Cam- Lock Forming 
System” is the title of an 8-page book- 
let offered by Gates & Sons, Inc. In 
detail, the booklet shows step-by-step 
application of the newly-patented con- 
crete forming system. ‘‘How-to-do-it”’ 
information also covers five new prod- 
ucts utilized with the system. Designed 
to handle all types of construction 
from light to extremely heavy, the 
Cam-Lock system easily integrates with 
other Gates systems and also embodies 
the use of flexible, inexpensive form- 
ing materials. The booklet gives ex- 
amples of such claimed advantages as 
increased rigidity for highwall form- 
ing; greater simplicity, and lower ma- 
terials cost. 


(Circle 24 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


HEATING —A “Hydronics Heating 
Manual,” specially prepared for engi- 
neers and architects in a plastic cov- 
ered loose leaf binder, is now available 
from the Permaglas Division, A. O. 


Smith Corporation. Divided into three 
sections — residential, commercial and 
technical—the 150-page manual covers 
such subjects as basic hydronics prin- 
ciples, boiler sizing, modern system de- 
sign, boiler replacement piping, boiler 
installation and operation data, con- 
trols, specifications and diagrams, 
pump data, performance charts, and 
graphs. 

(Circle 25 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PRODUCTS—Madden Brass Products 
Company has released two new cata- 
logs that include new products added 
to the Madden line. A 40-page indus- 
trial catalog, No. 160, introduces the 
extensive new line of Madden general 
purpose valves, drain cocks, tube work- 
ing tools, brass pipe fittings and many 
others. The No. R460. refrigeration 
and air-conditioning catalog lists a 
complete line of flare tube fittings in 
the industry and, in addition to such 
items as hermetic port valves, color 
coded charging lines, driers, strainers, 
capillary tubing, automotive refriger- 
amt dispensing kits, it also shows all 
of Madden's recently introduced prod- 
ucts such as the new “tamper proof” 
tube piercing valve, small general pur- 
pose valves, testing outfits, thread 
sealer, etc. ‘ 

(Circle 26 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


SYSTEMS—A folder describing Whit- 
ney Blake Tuffline systems has recent- 
ly been released. These heavy duty 
portable electric distribution systems 
are used by crews working in ship- 
yards, mines, tunnels, passage ways, oil 
fields, heavy construction jobs, in 
boilers, on masts, power transmission 
towers and other places where power 
is essential though the need is tem- 
porary, according to the folder. This 
folder describes in detail the com- 
pany’s 3-pole system and_ illustrates 
many of the standard applications. 


(Circle 27 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


X-RAY UNITS—A_ 12-page booklet 
titled “Norelco Non-Destructive Test- 
ing Equipment,” containing engineer- 
ing facts and specifications for many 
X-ray test units for radiography and 
fluoroscopy, is available from Philips 
Electronic Instruments. Information 
covers the PG 100 lightweight port- 
able, the PG 140 low-intermediate 
portable, the PG 200 high-intermedi- 
ate portable, the MG 150 and MG 300 
constant potential installations elec- 
tronic fluoroscopy with image inten- 
sifier and closed-circuit TV, the PG 
260 self-contained portable, and Por- 
taspec—the Norelco portable X-ray 
Spectrometer. The booklet also gives 
data on auxiliary equipment such as 
tube-stands, including details on hy- 
draulic tube carts, chain hoist op- 
erated jib cranes, pedestal and _ tele- 
scopic overhead mountings, as well as 
mobile chassis units. The brochure is 
well illustrated with photos and draw- 
ings. 


(Circle 28 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


SIGNAL MANUAL—An 88-page man- 
ual describing air and electric signal 
systems and listing specifications of 
horns, bells, buzzers, chimes and sirens 
has been published by Sperti Faraday, 
Inc. Included in the publication are 
sections on gravity drop and lamp 
type annunciators and accessory equip- 
ment, such as door openers and clocks. 
Selection of the proper type of signal 
for various background noise levels 
and work areas is illustrated by charts 
and diagrams. 

(Circle 29 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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Strictliy Business 


Personalities . . . Stephen Johnson, Jr., has been 
elected vice president of Bendix-Westinghouse Auto- 
motive Air Brake Company, Elyria, Ohio... . ; Alfred 
M. Danzilli, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
retired after forty-seven years as 
a contracting engineer. . . . C. 
D. Camden has been elected 
chairman of the Washington 
County (Ohio) Regional Plan- 
ning Commission. . . . De Leuw, 
Cather & Company has an- 
nounced the opening of an of- 
fice in Newark, N.J., in charge 
of Robert B. Richards, chiet 
engineer. . . . Earl T. Van 
Geem has been named director 
of engineering for J. H. Pomeroy & Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif. . .. Recent personnel changes in the 
Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas City, Mo., in- 
clude (with their new titles): C. Y. Thomas, chair- 
man of the board; John C. Denton, president; Byron 
M. Kern, vice president of the Agricultural Chemicals 
Division, and L. J. Rose, senior project engineer. . . . 
Ronald G. Davis has been named a senior design 
engineer at International Resistance Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa... . Russell K. Annis has been appointed 
manager of engineering at Aurora Pump Division, 
The New York Air Brake Company, Aurora, Ill... . 
R. F. Rocco has been named planning commissioner 
of Garden Grove, Calif. 


Mr. Johnson 


Edward J. Flaherty has joined the engineering staff 
of Tenney Engineering, Inc... Union, . . . The 
firm name ol Russ Henke Associates, Elm Grove, 
Wis., has been changed to En- 
gineering Associates with the ad- 
dition of E. Werych, Frank 
Hessler, and Ed Haker to the 
stall. Mr. Henke has left the 
firm to become director of re- 
search for Racine Hydraulics & 
Machinery, Inc., Racine, Wis. 

The appointment of Ed- 
ward B. Freyfogle as chief en- 
gineer of the A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Company, Decatur, 
Ill., has been announced. 

E. B. Moore, who joined Vapor Heating Corpora- 
tion’s Engineering Department in 1949 as director of 
research and has held various engineering posts with 
the Chicago, IIl., corporation, has been named pub- 
licity director, . . . Altec Lansing Corporation, Ana- 
heim, Calif., has announced the appointments of 
Alexis Badmaieff as chief engineer, acoustics-trans- 
ducers, and William H. Johnson as manager of the 
Engineering and Technical Information Department. 
... The election of William B. Hudson, Jr., as vice 
president in charge of refinery engineering for Arthur 
G. McKee and Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
announced. 


Mr. Freyfogle 
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Michael H. Barrett has been appointed an asso- 
ciate of Ketchum, Konkel and Hastings, Consulting 
Engineers, Denver, Colo. Martin C. Hemsworth 
has been appointed manager ol 
engineering at General Electric’s 
Small Aircraft Engine Depart- 
ment, Lynn, Mass. . . .The ap- 
pointment of A.H.Sonnenschein 
as director of planning for Pola- 
Electronics Corporation, 
Long Island Citv, N.Y., has 
been announced by Dr. D. L. 
Jaffe, president. . . . The clec- 
tion of Charles T. Abbott as 
vice president-operations of the 
New England Gas and Electric 
Association, Cambridge, Mass., has been announced. 

. Stein Hall & Company, Inc., New York, N.Y., 
have announced the appointment of Irving Krushel as 
manager of their newly created Engineering Depart- 
ment... . Joseph A. Wiend] has been named general 
manager of sales for Ingersoll-Rand Company, New 
York, N.Y. Rene R. Goosens and Walter W. 
Koskie have been appointed to enginecring positions 
with the Data Systems Division of Telex, Inc., Min 
neapolis, Minn... . The appointment of Harold G. 
Hencken as director of the Engineering and Research 
Division of American Felt Company, New York, N.Y.. 
has been announced. 


Mr. Sonnenschein 


Joseph A. Rosenthal, president of Engineers In- 
corporated, Newark, N.J., has announced the appoint- 
ment of C. Richard Treptow as assistant vice president 
dealing with contract adminis- 
tration and client relations. 
Photocircuits Corporation, Glen 
Cove, N.Y., has appointed 
Ralph E. Wilbur as resident ap 
plications engineer for the New 
England area. ... Christian H. 
Pedersen has been appointed di 
rector of the mechanical De- 
velopment Department at Su- 
perior Tube Company, Norris- 
town, Pa... . The appointment 
of Maurice G. Jewett as engi 
neering director of all chain divisions has been an 
nounced by Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
... The Portland Cement Association has announced 
major changes in its field promotion organization, in- 
cluding the establishment of a new regional and a 
new district office. The States of Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas are being joined together in a 
new South Central Region with headquarters at Aus- 
tin, while a district office is being established at Albu- 
querque to serve the State of New Mexico. Thomas D. 
Shiels has been named regional manager of the South 
Central Region, while Bernard C. Smith has been 
named the new district engineer for the office in 
New Mexico. 


Mr. Pedersen 
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Society News 


Society Convenes in Boston 
For 26th Annual Meeting 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the National Society will be held 
in Boston, Mass., this month—June 8-1]—and the program includes many 
events of interest to the entire membership. 


The meeting will officially get 
underway on Wednesday evening, 
June 8, and will be climaxed by 
the Saturday night banquet at 
which time the NSPE Award will 
be presented to James F. Fairman, 
senior vice president, Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York. 

Senator Kenneth B. Keating will 
speak at the banquet on “The En- 
ginecr’s Role in Politics.” 

Paul Endacott, president of Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company, will ac- 


Paul Endacott 


cept NSPE’s first Industrial Profes- 
sional Development Award on 
behalf of his firm at a luncheon on 
June II. 

Installation of 1960-61 NSPE 
officers is also scheduled for Satur- 
day evening. 

The Massachusetts SPE will pre- 


sent the “Bill Cunningham Press 
Award” jointly to The Evening 


Gazette of Worcester, Mass., and 
Paul L. Schultz, legislative jour- 
nalist, for outstanding service to 
the engineering profession in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Cunningham, widow of the 
late columnist, will make the pres- 
entation at the Thursday dinner, 
June 9. 


June 1960 


Mr. Schultz is the first recipient 
of the award for his writings in sup- 
port of the engineering profession 
in’ Massachusetts. 

The tour-day session at the Hotel 
Statler-Hilton will include the 
usual professional meetings as well 
as special functional section get-to- 
gethers and pancl discussions. 

“Engineering's Decade of Deci- 
sion” has been selected as the meet- 
ing theme. 

Many engineers have indicated 
that they intend to combine the 
session with a New England vaca- 
tion. A varied social program has 
also been planned for those attend- 
ing, according to Benjamin Mills, 


J 


meeting chairman. 


First Program Meeting 
Held by School Chapter 


The first program meeting of the 
Mississippi State University Chap- 
ter of the Mississippi Society of 
Professional Engineers was held re- 
cently. 


Appearing on the program was 
Eugene T. Thomas, president of 
the Mississippi SPE; Boyce Biggers, 
president, Mississippi State Board 
of Registration for Professional 
Engineers, and Dean H. C. Sim- 


rall. 


The Chapter was chartered on 
January 23, 1960, at the annual 
meeting of MSPE and had a stu- 
dent membership of 430 at the 
time of the program meeting. The 
Chapter has as its goal for the next 
vear, “more members the 
MSPE.” This will require at least 
650 members during its first full 
vear of operation, and is the mem- 
bership hoped for when the Chap- 
ter applies for its charter from 
NSPE during January, 1961. (See 
photo below.) 


Mississippi Student Engineers Organize 


A student chapter of the Mississippi SPE has been organized at Missis- 
sippi State University (see story, top right). Attending the first meeting 
were l.-r.: Eugene T. Thomas, president of MSPE; Paul J. Robert, student 
chapter president; Harry C. Simrall, dean of the MSU School of Engineer- 
ing and past MSPE president; Alexander Bell, student chapter vice presi- 
dent; Boyce H. Biggers, president of the State Board of Registration for 
Professional Engineers and past MSPE president; John H. Daniel, student 
chapter treasurer; J. E. Thomas, associate professor of electrical engineer- 
ing and chairman of the Student Chapter Advisory Committee, and Wil- 
liam M. Fondren, student chapter secretary. 
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Thoughts om 


KProfessiomalisime cc 


By PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 
NSPE. Executive Director 


The Public Image of Engineering 


HE recent release of figures on freshmen enrollments in our en- 

gineering colleges by the Department of Health, Education and 

Welfare confirming that engineering freshmen enrollments had 
dropped for the second successive vear has given more fuel to an 
ever-increasing concern as to why young people are not choosing 
engineering careers as extensively as they have in the past. These 
figures are further supplemented by reports indicating an increase 
in enrollments in basic science and mathematics, but the total en- 
rollments in science, mathematics and engineering are still less than 
was the case in the fall of 1958. All this comes at a time, of course, 
when over-all college enrollments have increased and the number 
of high school graduates likewise is higher than ever before. 


Frou the engineering educators to the users of engineering services, 
there is soul-searching as to the contributing factors to these statis- 
tics. In a recent meeting between one of the NSPE state societies 
and deans of engineering in the several colleges in that state, there 
Was a strong expression of opinion that a major contributing factor 
was the public image of the engineer. It was noted, for example, 
that the most dominant factor in a young person's choice of a career 
is his family’s attitude toward that career. Several studies were noted 
which indicated that while engineering as a profession was being 
accorded a recognition of contribution to human welfare, engineers 
as individuals seemed not to be associated with this concept. A re- 
cent doctoral study at the University of Southern California indi- 
cated that in a particular high school surveved at considerable 
length, the high school student ranked the engineer at the bottom 
of a number of attributes thev aspired to follow in the choice of 
their career. 

Tue public image of engineering is. of course, affected by many 
things. To further complicate the problem, the public image de- 
sired of the engineering profession varies with different groups that 
comprise the public. NSPE has identified well over thirty groups to 
which it addresses a portion of its public relations’ activity. The 
Public Relations Committee of NSPE will present to the Board at 
the annual meeting an inventory of the many things the Society is 
doing to create an image of the engineering profession commensu- 
rate with the education of those who comprise its membership and 
the contribution made by engineering brainpower to the welfare 
of the nation. 


Tue biggest single activity directed to the general public is Engi- 
neers’ Week; but the Society’s programs aimed toward an increas- 
ing recognition of the value of engineering brainpower by industry, 
government, and others all contribute to a better appreciation of 
the role of the profession. Unfortunately, all of these organized ac- 
tivities, while contributing much to the public impression of the 
profession, must be supplemented by the impression those associ- 
ated with members of the profession receive as the result of these 
associations. Public relations is not something that can be left either 
toa society or to some other members of the profession to accom- 
plish. The most effective public relations is accomplished by the 
professional behavior of individuals, and most particularly their 
willingness to identify themselves as members of a profession. 


John T. West Retires as 
PSPE Executive Secretary 


John T. West, Jr., prominent 
engineering executive, has retired 
as executive secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania SPF. 

With the Quaker State Society 
since 1949, Mr. West is a mechani- 
cal engineering graduate of the 


John T. West, Jr. 


Drexel Institute of Technology. 
From 1919 until 1944 he held var- 
ious technical positions with the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Com- 
pany. From 1944 until 1949 he was 
with the Lehigh Engineering Com- 
pany at Bethlehem, Pa., as a me- 
chanical engineer. 

Mr. West has been particularly 
active in the support and im- 
provement of engineering educa- 
tion in the United States, and he 
was rewarded for this work in 
1956 when Drexel conferred its 
alumni citation upon him. 

He has served in many posts at 
the national level as well, most 
recently being a member of the 
NSPE Board of Directors. 


Melford E. Monsees Named 
President Missouri Chapter 


Mellord E. Monsees, oflice engi- 
neer of the Kansas City District, 
Corps of Engineers, clected 
president of the Western Chapter, 
Missouri Society of Professional 
Engineers, at a recent Chapter 
meeting. 

Other officers elected are: L. W. 
Bremser, vice president; Leo L. 
Cunningham, secretary; Harry J. 
Dunshee, Jr., treasurer; F. Gordon 
Clark, State director, and Eugene 
E. Goodwin, and Gilbert F. Helli- 
mer, Chapter directors. 

Mr. Monsees has held a numbet 
of offices in the Chapter, including 
a 3-vear term as a director. 
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Million Dollar Building 
Planned by Ohio Society 


Plans for the construction of a 
new million dollar professional 
center just north of Columbus 
were announced by the Ohio So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers at 
their eighty-second annual conven- 
tion recently in Cincinnati. 


To be constructed in the city of 
Worthington, the professional cen- 
ter will be a two story structure 
and will encompass 60,000 square 
feet of professional office and re- 
tail space. 


Designed by the architectural 
and engineering firm of Freshwater 
and Harrison of Columbus, the de- 
sign is the result of a recent state- 
wide competition for plans for the 
new building. The design calls for 
a modern structure, yet compatible 
with the colonial architecture prev- 
alent in the Worthington area. The 
building is planned to be a com- 
plete departure from usual shop- 
ping center type architecture. 


Wayne E. Ault, president of the 
Ohio Society and E. C. Coldren, 
chairman of the headquarters 
group, announced that the build- 
ing will feature a large auditorium 
for sales and promotional meet- 
ings, parking for approximately 
100 automobiles, attractive 
lobbies and reception areas. 


The center will be constructed 
on a triangular shaped plot of 
ground now owned by the Ohio 
Society, located at the intersection 
of U. S. route 23 and the Worth- 
ington Galena Road. The new 
building will utilize modern buff 
colored brick, wide expanses of 
glass, a sheltered promenade along 
the entire front of the building, 
central heating and air condition- 
ing and planting areas. Construc- 
tion is expected to begin by late 
1960 or early 1961. 
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| Oklahoma SPE Holds 25th Meeting 


Top: Elgin B. Robertson, P. E. and 
mayor pro tem of Dallas, keynotes 
the 25th anniversary convention of 
the Oklahoma SPE held in Okla- 
homa City in May. Shown with Mr. 
Robertson are, |.-r.: Herman Smith 


and Morrison Cunningham, con- 
vention co-chairmen; Mayor James 
H. Norick; Oklahoma SPE President 
R. F. Danner, and J. Ray Matlock, 
member, Oklahoma Board of Reg- 
istration for Professional Engineers. 
Right: Past, present, and future— 
three of NSPE’s presidents get to- 
gether during the convention. They 
are, l.-r.: Clark Dunn, past presi- 
dent; Harold Mosher, current pres- 
ident, and Noah Hull, president- 
elect. 
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Presents: 


Here is a film covering the activities of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers at the chapter, state, and national levels. A mile- 
stone in the NSPE public relations program, “Building for Profes- 
sional Growth” is a filmed presentation on the values and benefits of 
Society membership. Activities covered in the film include NSPE 
efforts in registration; research projects such as the Income and 
Salary Survey, the Professional Engineers Conference Board for In- 
dustry reports; legislative cooperation; National Engineers’ Week, 
and other programs. Also included are scenes from actual chapter, 
state, and national level meetings. 


“Building for Professional Growth” can 
be shown on any 16mm sound projector. 
Reservation requests should be made for 
three choices of dates. Notification of avail- 

able date will be sent from NSPE head- 
RENTAL FEE: $10 quarters immediately after each reservation 


(Includes 8-page booklet request is received. 
“Ideas For Your NSPE Film 

Program,” and 15-minute 

talk on NSPE.) 


Use this coupon to reserve your film 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K St., N.W. © Washington 6, D. C. 


Please reserve us the NSPE film ‘‘Building for Professional Growth”’ 
for the following choice of dates: 


(Ist) 
SHIP TO: 
Name 
Street___ 


(Make checks payable to National Society of Professional Engineers) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum 3 lines. 

Undisplayved, $1.80 per line. Three or 
more consecutive insertions $1.50 
per line each. 

Displayed: Same rate as General 
Advertising. 

Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 90¢ 
per line. Three or more consecu- 
tive insertions 75¢ per line each. 
Displayed: General Advertising 
rates, less 50°. 

Box Number chargeable as one line. 
Mail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K Street, N.W. Washington6, D.C. 


Positions Available 


Mechanical Engineers. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for Project Managers, Project En- 
gineers, and Design Section Chiefs ex- 
perienced in design of heating, venti- 
lating, air conditioning, piping, power 
plants. Extremely wide variety of work 
(including client contact) with estab- 
lished Midwest consulting firm, Perma- 
nent Good starting salary, advance- 
ment, and vacation program Moving 
expenses paid. All replies will be an- 
swered. Box 100, AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER 


Sanitary Engineer, experienced in engi- 
neering reports, design, specifications 
for water treatment and sewage dis- 
posal plants. Ability to do structural de- 
sign desirable. 

Mechanical Engineers, experienced in de- 
sign of air conditioning systems, service 
piping for institutional buildings or 
equipment layout and process piping for 
industrial plants Permanent positions 
in Georgia. Send résumé and references 
to Box 600, AMERICAN ENGINEER 
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Vermont Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual! Meeting, June 4 
1960, Montpelier Tavern, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
8-11, 1960, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers—Annual Meeting, 
June 8-11, 1960, Statler Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Georgia Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
16-18, 1960. Radium Springs Hotel, 
Albany, Georgia. 

Professional Engineers of North 
Carolina—Annual Meeting, June 16- 
18, 1960. Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

Delaware Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
16-18, 1960, Wilmington, Delaware 

South Carolina Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers—Annua! Meet- 
ing, June 17-18, 1960, Cleveland 
Hotel, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Missouri Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
24-25, 1960. Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Indiana Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
24-25, 1960. French Lick Sheraton, 
French Lick, Indiana, 

Arizona Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
25, 1960, Tucson, Arizona. 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers — Fall Meeting, October 
19-21, 1960, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alabama-lllinois 


By Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer, Chair- 
man of the Ladies Auxiliary Ad- 
visory Committee. 


The questionnaires mailed out 
to the auxiliary presidents by 
NSPE are being returned at a 
satisfactory rate. We sincerely hope 
that we hear from every auxiliary. 
All the information contained will 
be summarized and as much as pos- 
sible will be included in Engi- 
neers Wives. Of particular interest 
is the many ways the various aux- 
ilaries have of raising money, and 
the increasing interest and variety 
of projects. 

The president of the Central 
Chapter Auxiliary of Arizona, Mrs. 
Jefferson D. Bullock, and two mem- 
bers, Mrs. Murry Head and Mrs. 
Charles Wheeler, met recently with 
a group of engineers’ wives from 
Tucson, Ariz., and assisted them 
in organizing an auxiliary to the 
Tucson Chapter. Mrs. J. Shell 
was elected as its president. 

Two other chapters in the far 
west have new auxiliaries—Seattle 
and Spokane, Wash. Mrs. Edward 
W. Kimbard was elected president 
of the Seattle group, while Mrs. 
James Latenser was elected presi- 
dent in Spokane. 

The Central Chapter of New 
York also have a new auxiliary. 
Mrs. Victor E. Hall of Syracuse 
was elected president. 

When the Bartlesville, Okla., 
Auxiliary had a joint meeting 
with the chapter the women proved 
very resourceful in decorating the 
tables with miniature trucks, oil 
derricks and ivy, and were able to 
return the $25 to the chapter which 
had been allowed for decorations. 
A satire on a typical women’s club 
executive committee meeting, writ- 
ten by Argyle Briggs and enacted 
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PAL AND 
GINEERS. IN 

Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, 

Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 

Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 

Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 

tures, Complete Soils, Materials & Chem- 

ical Laboratories. 

Mobile, Ala. ew Orleans, La. 

Washington, Cc. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports 

Atlanta, Georgia 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY. INC, 

Design and Consulting Engineers 
Dams — Power Plants — Tranmission Lines 
Railroads — Highways 
Investigations Reports — Plans and 
Specifications — Cost Estimates — 
Supervision of Construction 
74 New Montgomery Street 

San Francisco 5, Calif. 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial 
Design & Supervision, Construction. Engi- 
neering, Turnpikes, Bridges, Water Supply, 
Sewerage. Flood Control & Drainage, Ma- 
terial Controls, Municipal Engineering, 
Topographic Surveys. 
155'4 West Main Street Decatur, Illinois 


KAISER ENGINEERS 


Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


MINER AND MINER 


Consulting Engineers 
Incorporated 


Greeley, Colo. Littleton, Colo. 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND & ASSOC. 


Consulting Engineers 


Sewage treatment, sewers, storm drain- 
age, flood control — Water supply and 
treatment — Highway and bri dge s — Air- 
ports — Urban renewal Electric and 
gas transmission lines — tate studies, 
surveys and valuations — Industrial and 


institutional buildings 
360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


JOUN J. MOZZOCHI 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Highways — Airports — Developments 
Survey — Design — Inspection 


265 Hebron Avenue Glastonbury, Conn. 


DE LEUW. CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Public Transit Subways 

Traffic & Parking Railroad Facilities 
Expressways Industrial Plants 
Grade Separations Municipal Works 


Urban Renewal Port Development 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
San Francisco Toronto Boston 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engineers 


Consultants to the Power Industrv 
STUDIES « DESIGN + SUPERVISION 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


WILBERDING COMPANY, 
ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING — DESIGN 
MECHANICAL — STRUCTURAL 
CIVIL — ELECTRICAL 
LAND PLANNING 
SANITARY 
1023 - 20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC, 
Consulting Engineers 
Soil Investigation—Laboratory Testing 
Engineering Reports and Recommendations 
1827 N. Harlem Avenue. Chicago 35, Illinois 


Milwaukee; Portland, Michigan; San Fran- 
cisco; Kenilworth, N. J.; Havana, Cuba 


JAMES H. CARR, JR. 
Timber Engineering Consultant 


Specializing in investigations and recom- 
mendations for maintenance and repair of 
existing timber structures 


2138 P St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


ROBERT R. KERNS 
Consulting Engineers 


Materials Handling Systems 
Warehouse Development 
Automation 
2008 Hillyer Pl., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: CO 5-9400 


STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Hershey Building 208 S. LaSalle St. 


Muscatine. lowa Chicago 4, Illinois 


1154 Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


PIONEER SERVICE & 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Public Utilities—Industrials 
Purchasing—Construction Management 
231 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4 


BROCKWAY, WEBER & 
BROCKWAY, INC, 
George S. Brockway Roy E. Weber 
George R. 


H. L. Fitzgerald Ben E. Whittington 
Robert E. Owen rnest L, Greene 

Thomas A. Clark as R. Demery 
Tom G Lively Chi ar rle s A. Anderson 


Civil, Structural, Sanitary : 
Municipal, Electrical, Land Planning 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


WIGHT AND COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water 
Systems, Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Flood Control and Drainage, Airports and 
Buildings, Site Planning, Reports. 


1038 Curtiss St., Downers Grove, Il. 
301 E. Main St.. Barrington, Ill. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Ilinois-Missouri 


DIRECTORY 


CHAS. W. COLE & SON 


Engineers—Architects 


South Bend, Indiana 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 


Consulting Engineers 


WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 
Survey e Design e Supervision 
Specializing In Corrosion Control 
F.C.C. Certification Tests 
Electromagnetic Interference Studies 
Francis Palms Building, Detroit 1, Mich. 


WILSON & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Water Sewerage Streets Highways 
Bridges e Electrical @ Airfields e Drainage 


Dams @ Treatment Plants e Industrial 
Installations 


Chemical Testing Lab e Aerial Mapping 
Electronic Computer Services, Reproduction 


631 East Crawford Salina, Kansas 


4. C. SAMPIETRO 


Consulting Engineer 
Research—Design—Development 
Automotive Vehicles and Internal 
Combustion engines 
286 Puritan, P. O. Box 386 
Birmingham, Michigan 


SERVIS. VAN DOREN & HAZARD 
Engineers-Architects 


Investigations Design 
Supervision of Construction « Appraisals 
Water Sewage Streets «+ Expressways 
Highways « Bridges «+ Foundations « Airports 
Flood Control * Drainage + Aerial Surveys 
Site Planning ¢ Urban Subdivisions 
Industrial Facilities « Electrical « Mechanical 
2910 Topeka Blvd. Topeka, Kansas 


WALTER H. WHEELER 
Consulting Engineer 
Plans Specifications, Supervision 
BUILDINGS, INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 
BRIDGES, GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
GARAGES 

802 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 
Incorporated 


Consulting Engineers-Architects 
Design—Supervision—Reports 
Airports Highways & Bridges 
Buildings Industrial Plants 
Bulk Terminals Municipal Works 
City Planning Subdivisions 
Docks & Wharves Utilities 
1200 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans, La. 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Water—Sewage—Gas—Electricity 
Industry Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 


WHITMAN. REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 


E s—C > 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 


Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


BURNS & MeDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


1600 E. 63rd St. Traffic Way 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 


FAY. SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE. 
Engineers 

Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 

Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 

Industrial Plants Incinerators 

Investigations, Reports, Designs 
Supervision of Construction 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
Engineers & Contractors 


307 East 63rd St. EM 3-1460 


Kansas City 13, Mo. 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports Valuations 
Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mass. 


HAROLD H. WHITE 


c Iti E 


Sub Surface Rock Classification 
3y Seismic Refraction 


2831 E. 14th Street Joplin, Missouri 


W. L. BADGER ASSOCIATES. INC. 
Chemical Engineers 


Consultants and Specialists in Evaporation 

Crystallization, Heat Transfer; Design of 

Plants for Production of Salt, Caustic 

Soda, Organic Chemicals; Sea Water Con- 

version; Dowtherm Installations 

309 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Telephone: NOrmandy 2-6142 


A. C. KIRKWOOD 
& ASSOCIATES 


ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 


RUSSELL & AXON 


c Iting 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Industrial—Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St.. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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by the Auxiliary’s Executive Com- 
mittee, proved to be hilarious. 

The Tulsa, Okla., Auxiliary is 
holding a series of five benefit 
bridge parties, proceeds to go to 
the scholarship fund. They report 
an active year, and participated in 
Engineers’ Week by placing posters 
in the shopping centers and on 
school bulletin boards. 

Sixty dollars was raised at a 
spaghetti dinner when the Wichita 
Mountain Chapter Auxiliary en- 
tertained their husbands. The 
monev was turned over to the men 
to use for Engineers’ Week ex- 
penses. 


ETHICS 


(Continued from page 38) 


cisions, but after the decision has 
been made, Rule 14 does prohibit 
the inclusion of special require- 
ments which mav be met by onl 
one company out of many, unless 
such limitation is required by the 
special function of the structure 
or project. This right has been 
upheld by the Ohio Supreme Court 
in a case reported in the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER, 

Questions 3 and 4—These ques- 


July, 1953, page 26. 


tions are intimately related. If the 
first is improper, then the second 
must be of the same classification. 
There is clearly a conflict of inter- 
est implied, if not actual, in this 
relationship, and, as such, it is defi- 
nitely forbidden by Section 15 un- 
less the engineer had previously 
received the approval of both 
parties. Under the latter circum- 
stance, it would be theoretically 
proper but still undesirable. This 
type of operation suggests the possi- 
bility of slighting the work done 
on the original design, with no 
comparable reduction in fee; and 
the receipt of payment from the 
fabricator for the detailed design 
is directly forbidden under Section 
16. It gives rise also to the possi- 
bility of a situation developing 
where the fixing of final responsi- 
bility for a mistake or for unsatis 
factory results would be addi- 
tionally difficult if the enginee 
had represented the fabricator on 
the unsatisfactory item. the 
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other hand, if his contract with his 
client terminates before construc- 
tion starts, or if his services have 
been discontinued at the option 
of the owner, he would then be 
free to perform such work for a 
contractor or subcontractor who 
might desire his services. 

Question 5—It is general practice 
for the engineer to approve ma- 
terials and shop drawings prepared 
for use by the fabricator on a proj- 
ect which he has designed. The 
proper arrangement, however, is 
for this to be part of his duty to 
his client covered by a portion of 
the fee to be received from the 
client. Receipt of payment from 
the fabricator would place it in the 
same category as Questions 3 and 
1, and would be improper for the 
same reasons. 


Conclusion: 

To Questions 1 and 2—The use 
of standard specifications by refer- 
ence and the provision for the 
preparation and submission of shop 
drawings by the contractor are well 
established customs in the con- 
struction industry and do not con- 
flict with the Canons of Ethics and 
Rules of Professional Conduct. 

To Questions 3 and 4—It is not 
in keeping with the Canons and 
Rules for an engineer to solicit or 
to execute work for a contractor, 
a manufacturer, or a supplier for 
items to be used in a project which 
he has designed, and on which he 
is still a representative of the 
owner. 

To Question 5—It is proper for 
a consulting engineer to approve 
materials and shop drawings of 
items and materials to be incor- 
porated in a project which he has 
designed so long as his payment 
for such services comes from. his 
client, the owner of the project, or 
when such services are covered by 
his contract with his client. 


Approved by the Board of 
Ethical Review at their meeting in 
Washington, D. C., December 10, 
1959. 


L. R. DurkeEE, P. E. 

Puit T. P. E. 
Pierce G. Extis, P. E. 

Wy W. P. E. 
Marvin C. Nicuots, P. E. 
Ezra K. NICHOLSON, P. E. 
Murray A. WILson, P. E., 
Chairman 
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DIRECTORY 


Missouri-New York 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineers-Architects 
Bridges—Structures—Highways 
Industrial & Power Plant Design 
Aeronautical and Engine Test Facilities 
Missile Launch-site Master Planning 


and Development 
St. Louis San Francisco 


E. M. LURIE & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Electrical Engineers 
Specializing in Architectural Electronics 


Complex Signal & Industrial Comn ications. Hotel 
& Hospital Centralized Radix Master T Antennae 


Systems. Auditorium Acoustic P g. Closed Cir- 
cuit TV Applications. Consultation and Design Com- 
plete with lans & Specificati 
280 Broadway, New York, RE 2-0319 
1415 S. “A” St., Las Vegas, Nev., DU 4-2795 
9349 Abbott Ave., Surfside, Fla. JE 8-3503 


JOHN WEBSTER BROWN 
Registered Engineer 
Civil & Structural 
Structures, Hydraulics, Designs & Analysis 
642 N. Sierra St. Reno, Nevada 
Phone FA 2-3872 


HOWARD. NEEDLES, TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 
Iting Engi s 
Bridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
99 Church Street 1805 Grand Avenue 
New York 7, N. Y. Kansas City 8, Mo. 
704 Standard Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


EDW. J. ADAMEC. P. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 


Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 
Fabricators Details 
4-15 Banta P1., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


c Iti E 


28-04 41st Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


MORAN, PROCTOR. MUESER & 
RUTLEDGE 
Consulting Engineers 
Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and 
Dams: Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Struc- 
tures: Soil Studies and Tests: Reports, De- 
sign and Supervision 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-4800 


EMIL GRUENBERG & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Industrial Plants, Utilities, Public & 
Commercial Buildings 
Design — Surveys — Reports 
Valuation — Consultation 
All Types of Estimates for Private, 
Public & Armed Forces Installations 
20 Vesey St. New York 7, N. Y. 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 


Cc Iting s 


Design and Supervision of Construction 
of Bridges, Highways, Expressways, Build- 
ings, Special Structures, Airport Facilities 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y¥. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


WALTER E. LOBO 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Petroleum & Chemical Process Industries 
Process Development, Design and Evaluation 
Economic Studies Technical Reports 
Process Design of Special Equipment 
Furnaces Towers Reactors 
124 East 40th St. OXford 7-6188 
New York 16, New York 


BURNS AND ROE, INC, 
Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifica- 
tions — Reports, Cost Estimates — Con- 
struction Supervision — Power Generating 
Plants: Steam, Nuclear, Hydro, Diesel - 
Aviation Test and Missile Support Facili- 
ties — Research and Development - 
Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants 
160 West Broadway New York 13. N. Y. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
QUADE & DOUGLAS 
Engineers 
Bridges, Highways. Tunnels, Airports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation Re- 
ports, Power, Industrial Buildings, Hous- 

ing, Sewerage and Water Supply 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


CHRISTOPHER J. FOSTER 
Censulting Engineers 


Port Development, Shipyards, Drydocks, 
Power Plants, Distribution Systems, 
Industrial Plants, Offshore Moorings 

and Drilling Platforms, 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 
44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 
Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Fixed & Movable 
Highways, Expressways, Thruways 
Special Structures 
Design, Supervision, Inspection, Valuation 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 

Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water 
Supply, Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 
Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies. 

CIVIL—MECHANICAL—ELECTRICAL 

101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
New York, 
New Orleans, La. 
The Hague, Holland 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Toronto, Canada 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 
Ole Singstad David G. Baillie, Jr. 


Tunnels, Subways, Highways, 

Foundations, Parking Garages, 

Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 


24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


New York-Pennsylvania 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 

Ventilating Air Conditioning 

Electric & Sanitation 

Design Reports Consultation 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Heating 


JONES. HENRY & WILLIAMS 


Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 
Waste Disposal 


Security Bldg. Toledo 4, Ohio 


TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers and Architects 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Railroads, Subways, Airports, Traffic 
Foundations, Water Supply, Sewerage, 
Reports, Design Supervision, Consultation 
375 Park Ave. New York 22, New York 


H. R. RICHARDS—A. V. ALEXEFF 
& ASSOCIATES 


Consulting — Design 
Development — Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machinery 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 
13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 


WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES. INC. 
Chemical Engineers 


Specialists in Water Treatment 
Consulting and Technical Services 


Main Office: 615 W 131 St., N.Y. 27, N.Y. 
Offices also in: Phila., Wash., & Richmond 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


gi s and Chemists 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 

Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 


1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 


JAMES P. O°DONNELL 


Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


VOGT, IVERS. SEAMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 

Design and supervision of Municipal and 
Industrial Facilities: Bridges, Highways, 
Expressways; Buildings, Special Struc- 
tures, Airports: Diesel, Hydro-Electric, 
Steam, Power Facilities; City Planning 
and Reports. 

34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


STEINMAN, BOYNTON, GRONQUIST 
& LONDON 


c Iting Engi os 


Highways — Bridges — Structures 
117 Liberty Street, New York 6, New York 


JAMES G. PIERCE & ASSOCIATES 
Engineers-Consultants 
Specialists in Cryogenics 


4608 N. High Street Columbus 14, Ohio 


ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


Penthouse. Hotel Hollenden 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 


Keep your name before more than 


60.000 readers. It’s good business. 


HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 


Consulting Service—Reports, Design, 
upervision, Research 
Bridges, Buildings, Structures, Toll 
Roads, Expressways, Highways 
990 Nassau Street 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


MODJESKI & MASTERS 
Cc Iting gi 
F. M. Masters 
G. H. Randall O. F. Sorgenfrei 
H. J. Engel W. F. Farnham 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Bridges, Highways, Structures & 
Special Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 

P. O. Box 167 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. New Orleans, La. 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 
c | ing E gi s 
: Surveys—Design—Inspection 
Highways Municipal 
Railroads Reports 


Bridges 
249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone PRospect 3-2287 


MICHAEL BAKER, INC. 
Cc Iting Engi 

Highwavs, Airports. Waterworks, Sewers, 
Sewage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys, 
Photogrammetric Mapping. 

Baker Building—Rochester, Penna. 

Branch Offices 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jackson, Miss., 
College Park, Md., Charleston, W. Va. 
Columbus, Ohio, Huntingdon, Pa. 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewage, Industrial Wastes and 
Incineration Problems, City Planning, 
Highways, Bridges and Airports, Dams, 
Flood Control, Industrial Buildings, In- 
vestigations, Reports, Appraisals and Rates. 
Three Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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CHANNEL 
(Continued from page 36) 

Plans for a bridge have been in 
the picture also. Only this spring, 
Compagnie Francaise d’Enterprises 
France, Dorman Long of England 
and Merritt-Chapman Scott 
of the U. S. submitted plans for 
a bridge which would carry both 
rail and road traffic. 

The bridge would have a cen- 

tral five-lane highway, forty-nine 
feet wide; two rail tracks, one on 
each side of the highway, and an 
overhanging sidewalk thirteen feet 
wide on each side for cycle traffic. 
The over-all width would be about 
110 feet with a height of over 200 
feet. The bridge would be about 
twenty-five miles long with 142 
piers, the deepest reaching down 
to about 165 feet. There would be 
a 740-foot span between pier cen- 
ters except for two pairs of wider 
navigation openings which would 
be large enough to accommodate 
all shipping. 
JF the project is to be a tunnel, it 
is still to be decided whether to 
construct it by means of an im- 
mersed tube or by boring through 
the chalk formation. im- 
mersed tube would probably be 
constructed in prefabricated units 
and placed in trenches dredged in 
the sea bed. This is similar to the 
method used successfully in such 
projects as the Baltimore Harbor 
Tunnel. 

The immersed tube would elimi- 
nate any geological risks, and 
would make it possible to con- 
struct a tunnel with a wider dia- 
meter. But, the big problem in this 
method is the fact that the dredg- 
ing of the trench would have to 
be carried out from floating equip- 
ment which would be exposed to 
the heavy seas and bad weather 
of the Straits of Dover. Geological 
surveys carried out by the Channel 
Study Group established the feasi- 
bility of boring a tunnel through 
the Lower Chalk formation which 
ranges in thickness between 215 
and 262 feet under the seabed. 
Modern boring machines would 
be able to cover about 1,475 feet 
a month in this formation. 

The present plans were revived 
in 1957 by Frank Davidson, a New 
York attorney, and Arnaud de 
Vitry, French-American tech- 
nologist, who formed a compan: 
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DIRECTORY 


Pennsylvania-Texas 


BUCHART ENGINEERING CORP. 


Iting Eng s 


Highways — Bridges — Sewer Systems Surveys 
Water Works — Dams — Reports — Supervision 


Industrial — Municipal — Structures 


55 S. Richland Ave.. 
Pa. 


York, Pa. 


Lancaster, Washington, D. C. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATES. INC. 


Contracting Electrical Engineers 


Altoona, Penna, 


V. C. PATTERSON & 
ASSOCIATES. 


Engineers 


INC, 


Refrigeration Specialists 


Warehouses— 


Food Freezing—Low Temp 


Refrigeration 


Installation 
Refrigeration 


& 


Patented System for Correction of 
Frost-heaved Floors 


415 W. Market Street 


York, Penna. 


AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers for Heavy Industry 
Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping 
Professional Staff 
A. J. Mosso, P.E J. F. Schaffer, P.E. 
W. H. Truskey, P.E. B. J. Auburn, P.E. 
W.B. Kennedy, P.E. C. W. Oettinger, P.E. 
P. J. Curry, P.E. 

1051 Brinton Rd., Auburn Building, 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


HALL LABORATORIES 
DIV. OF HAGAN CHEMICALS 
& CONTROLS, INC. 

Consultants on Industrial Water Problems 
Boiler W Conditioning, Cooling 

Water Treatment, Process and 
Waste Water Engineering Service 
Dust Collection Particle Size Analysis 

Hagan Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Vater 


PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 


Testing—Inspection 


Analysis 


Radiography—Soils Mechanics 


Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Constructors—Management 
Design and Surveys Roads and Streets 
Sewer Systems Water Works 
Planning Airports 


Bridges Turnpikes Dams 


Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C. 
Dallas, Texas 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Paris. France 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers * Constructors * Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 

(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 

Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines -« 

Plants « Textile Plants »+ Breweries, 
Processing Plants « Airports « 

Army, Navy Installations 

Broad St., Philadelphia 21, 


Chemical 
Food 
Hangars 


1200 No. Pa. 


AERO SERVICE CORPORATION 


Aerial topogr 
engineering 


world—highways, 
and pipe lines, mining development 


studies and 


areas, 


aphic maps 


projects 


any 


electronic 


su 


railroads, 


photo-maps for 


where in the 
cities, power 
Soil 

rveys of large 


resources inventories 


210 E, Courtland Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Consulting Engineers and Designers 
Public Utility & Industrial Plant Engineers 
Water Works and Sanitary Engineering 

Direction of Construction 


Safety Engineering 
Business and Economic Research 
Property Valuation 
Public Utility Rate Regulation 


New York Reading, Pa. Washington 


D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Management Consultants 
Registered Professional Engineers 


Reports Surveys « Installations 


624 Widener Building Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


EMERSON VENABLE 


Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
Chemical Analysis 


Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


GANNETT. FLEMING. CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 


Architectural and Engineering Offices 


321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


Engineer 


E. DDAPPOLONIA ASSOCIATES, INC 


Consulting Engineers 


Soil Mechanics and 


Engineering 


Foundation 


Site Selection and Development 
Structural and Applied Mechanics 


710 Swissvale 


Vibrations 
Avenue Cc 


Hurchill 2-6530 


Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania 


known Technical Studies, Inc. 
They were later joined by the Suez 
Canal Company after the Suez 
Canal seized by Nasser. The 
Channel Tunnel Study Group ts 
now composed of The Channel 
Funnel Company Limited, in 
which the British Transport Com- 
mission shareholder; — the 
Société Concessionaire Du Chemin 
de Feér Marin Entre La 
France Et L’Angleterre in which 
the Société Nationale des Chemins 


as 


Was by 


is a 


Sous 


de is the main. shareholder: 

the Compangnie Financiere de | 
Suez, and the Technical Studies, 
Inc. 


| 

Whether this group will be any | 
more successful than its predeces- 
sors probably will be known with- | 
in the next six to eight months. | 
If the French and English govern- I 
ments give the green light, one of | 
the biggest engineering in 
years will be launched. | 
It will serve as a fitting monu- | 
ment to the imagination of engi- | 
neers everywhere.—End. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Consulting Engineers .. . 


We've had requests for qualified Consulting Engineers from Balti- 
more to Burma. All inquirers are referred to this Professional 
Directory. Pick up those extra contracts for your extra income. 
Stay in sight. Stay in mind. Be there when they're looking for your 


specialities. 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW 


... Or simply attach your business 
card or letterhead and mail to: ... 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 


2029 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Insert this PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY listing for 


Firm Name 


12 mo 
6mo 


nths [_] 
nths 


Check for $ 


is enclosed. Please bill for 


. State 


(If you prefer, we will bill you after first insertion.) 
(Advance payment saves $12 for 12 months, $6.00 for 6 months) 


Registration No. 


Signature 


Advance Payment 
Monthly Payments 


a: j | 
| 
q 
i 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
Texas-West Virginia 


JACK AMMANN, INC. 


Engineers & Surveyors 


World-wide service in furnishing aerial “f 
photography, topographic maps, cross sec- 
tion data, mosaics. and related services for 
ali types of engineering projects. Our 


twenty-eighth year. 
931 Broadway San Antonio, Texas 


FORREST and COTTON. INC, SOL TH FLORIDA TEST 
c ing Engineers SERVICE, INC. WARREN GEORGE 


Subsurface Investigations 


Regional Water Supplies Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers Henrv D. Hammond. P. E 


Water and Sewage Works 


Industrial Development Consultants and specialists in corrosion, A Sit 
ny Site 


Airports — Dams 


Appraisals — Reports 4301 N.W. ith Street 


600 Vaughn Building Dallas 1, Texas 


Weathering and sunlight testing 


Miami 44, Florida 
Member A. C. I. L. 95 River St. Hoboken, N. J. 


Any Type Borings 
Preliminary Surveys Reports 


Consulting Engineers 
Soil Borin: 


407 Danciger Building Foundation Analyses 


AND SOIL 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY ENGINEERS Incorporated 
FREESE, NICHOLS & ENDRESS FOUNDATION 


ee PROCESS & UTILITIES ENGINEERING 
Laboratory Tests MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


BUILDING DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Reports 
487 Orange St... Newark, N.J. 


Fort Worth, Texas 3635 Airline Highway b 
HUmboldt 2-7040 


Metaire, Louisiana 


LOCKWOOD, ANDREWS & NEWNAM || ENGINEERS LABORATORIES. INC. PHILIP J. HEALEY. INC. 


c iting Eng s 


Engineers and Contractors 


Water Works, Sewerage & Sewage Dis- Soils and Foundation Engineering— TEST BORINGS 


posal, Public Works, Structures, Earth- Explorations, Soils 


works, Mechanical & Electrical. 
Reports—Design—Supervision 


Surveys—Valuations 4171 Northview Drive 


Corpus Christi—Houston—Victoria, Texas 


Concrete and CORE DRILLING for FOUNDATIONS 
Asphalt Testing and Control 207 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City 6 


Jo. Sq. 2-3313 

Jackson, Miss. 

11 Park Place, New York 7 
Ba. 7-2728 


FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING GILES 
co. DRILLING CORPORATION 


Registered Professional 
Civil and Mining Engineers 


Coal Property Reports — Valuation — Subsurface Explorations 


ENGINEERS 


Put your card here 


Development — Plant Design Large Calyx Holes in Rock Keep your name before more than 


Ventilation 
Allen Building P. O. Box 672 
CLifford 2-5338 Beckley, W. Va. 
2 Park Avenue 


Engineering Geology Reports 
New York 17, N. Y. 


60.000 readers. Its good business. 


Annual Meeting of Wisconsin Society 


| 


‘The Wisconsin SPE recently held its annual meeting 
at Green Bay and among the highlights of the session 
was a “Citation Award Luncheon” in honor of the 
physical sciences and mathematics teachers of Wis- 
consin high schools. In the left photo, Miss Edith 
Johnson, a mathematics teacher from La Crosse, re- 
ceives a citation from A. B. Drought, co-chairman of 
the WSPE Education Committee. Looking on at the far 
left is Franklin A. Wittwer, another award winner, and 


64 


Prof. Thomas Higgins, Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering, University of Wisconsin, and WSPE State di- 
rector. Shown at the opening general assembly in 
photo at right are, |.-r.: Prof. Higgins; NSPE Execu- 
tive Director Paul H. Robbins; G. R. Coates, attorney 
and WSPE counsel; W. A. Piper, secretary Wisconsin 
Registration Board of Architects and Professional Engi- 
neers, and G. A. Schueler, attorney, law examiner, 
Wisconsin Registration Board. 


The American Engineer 


| 


Supplemental Sorwices 


AEROGLIDE CORPORATION 
Engineers - Manufacturers 


Process Drying Systems 
Cereal Grains—Charcoal—Produce 


Raleigh, N. C. TE 2-6422 


BENHAM ENGINEERING COMPANY 
AND AFFILIATES 
Survey Design & Supervision of 
Civil Mechanical Electrical 
Sanitary Structural 
Engineering Projects and 
All Types of Building Construction 
215 N. E. 23rd Street 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
A. 


SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 
Drilling Services 

Foundation Investigations, Test Boring 

Grout Hole Drilling and Pressure Grouting 
Diamond Core Drilling 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 
New York, Phila., Pittsburgh, Atlanta 
Grand Junction, Colorado 

Buchans, Newfoundland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 
Subsurface Explorations + Grouting 
Industriol Water Supply + Mineral Prospecting 
Large Diameter Drilled Shafts 


1205 Chartiers Ave. Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 


AERIAL MAP SERVICE CO. 


Topographic, Planimetric, Photo Maps for 
Highways, Mining, Resources, Construction. 
City Maps, Tax Maps, Photo Geology. Tel- 
lurometer Radio Distance Measurements, 
Triangulation, Electronic Computation 


1016 Madison Ave. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


AMERICAN AIR SURVEYS, INC. 
Aerial Topographic Maps & Aerial Photos for 
« Highways « Airports « Power & Pipe 
Lines « Railroads * Mining « All types 
construction Stockpile Inventories 
A Nationwide Service 
907 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 


Keep your name before more than 


60,000 readers. It’s good business. 


ENGINEERING 
INC, 


KOERPER 
ASSOCIATES, 
Creative Product and Machine Design 
Research—Development—Production 


7414 W. State St.—Milwaukee 13, Wis. 
GL 3-2487 


June 1960 


take 


advantage 
of Ess’ 


readers’ 


Service 


department 


now! 


With this convenient, self-addressed envelope, AE readers 


can easily obtain additional information on advertisers’ 


products and services. It’s easy to use this free service— 


simply circle the numbers on the reverse side of this sheet, 


drop the cutout envelope in the mail, and within days you 


will receive the information requested. Hundreds of our 


readers take advantage of this offer every month—why 


don’t you? 


> CLIP COUPON—Fold Along This Line—Fasten (Staple, Tape, Glue)—MAIL <4 


CCEASS 
PERMIT NO. 3036-R 
D. €. 


Washington, 
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WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Adache Associates, Inc. 62 
Edw. J. Adamec 61 
Aerial Map Service Co. 65 
\eroglide Corp. 65 
\ero Service Corp. 63 
Albright & Friel, Inc. 62 
American Air Surveys 65 
American Institute of Architects 1! 
Jack Ammann, Inc. 64 
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Buchart Engineering Corp. 


Now it is easier than 
products and services. 
a self-addressed reply 
All you have to do to 
“Progress in Products” 
noting that each makes specific reference to numbers on the form below. 


Advertisers’ Index 


Burns & McDonnell 

Burns & Roe, Inc. 

Capitol Engineering Corporation 
James H. Carr, Jr. 

Homer L. Chastain & Associates 
Chas. W. Cole & Son 
Commonwealth Associates, Inc. 
Consoer, Townsend and Associates 
Cubic Corp. 

FE. D’Appolonia Assoc., Inc. 
Dean Products Inc. 

De Leuw Cather & Company 
Electrical Contractors Assoc., Inc. 
Engineers, Inc. 

Engineers Laboratories 

Eustis Engineering Company 
Fay, Spofford & Thorndike 
Ferguson-Gates Engineering Co. 
Forrest and Cotton, Inc. 
Christopher J. Foster 
Frazier-Simplex, Inc. 

Freese & Nichols & Endress 
Galv-Weld Products 


ever for you to get information f-a-s-t on new 
The other side of this page when folded makes 
envelope that is all ready to come back to us. 


use it is to first read the advertisements, and the 


and “New Literature” features in every issue, 


Then if you want more information about any item. simply circle 
the corresponding number on the form. sign, fold, fasten and 


MAIL TODAY! 


We do the rest. And within days, the data and literature you 
want is on its way to you. 
Take advantage of this FREE service. Use this handy envelope 


NOW! 


June, 1960 
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Company Name 
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Gannett, Fleming, Corddry 
ter, Inc. 

Gilbert Associates 

Giles Drilling Corporation 

Gustave M. Goldsmith 

Emil Gruenberg & Assoc. 

Hall Laboratories 

Hardesty & Hanover 

Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 

Philip J. Healey, Inc. 

Che Hinchman Corporation 

Howard, Needles, Tammen & Bergen 
doit 

Industrial Ovens, Inc. 

International Engineering Co., Inc. 

Jones, Henry & Williams 

Kaiser Engineers 

Robert R. Kerns 

4. C. Kirkwood & Associates 

Koerper Engineering Associates, Inc. 

Kuljian Corporation 

D. C. Latella & Associates 

Lawrie & Green & Associates 

Walter E. Lobo 

Lockwood, Andrews & Newman 

Eli M. Lurie 

Madigan-Hvyland 

Metcalf & Eddy 

Miner and Miner 

Modjeski and Masters 

Momar Industries 

Moran, Proctor, Muser & Rutledge 

John J. Mozzochi & Assoc. 

The C. W. Nofsinger Co. 

James P. O'Donnell 

Palmer & Baker Engineers, Inc 

Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Quade & 
Douglas 

V. C. Patterson & Associates 

Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 

PIC Design Corp. 

James G. Pierce & Assoc 

Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 

Testing Laboratory 


Pittsburgh 

Praeger-Kavanagh 

Robert and Company Associates 

Russell and Axon 

A. C. Sampietro 

Sargent & Lundy 

Seclyve Stevenson Value & Knecht 

Servis, Van Doren & Hazard 

Singstad & Baillie 

Soil Testing Services, Inc. 

South Florida Test Service 

Sprague & Henwood, Inc 

Stanley Engineering Company 

Steinman, Boynton, Gronquist: & 
London 

Syska & Hennessy, Inc. 

Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 

Tippetts- Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton 

Toledo Testing Laboratory 

United Steel Fabricators 

Vapor Heating 

Emerson Venable 

Vogt, Ivers, Seaman & Associates 

Warren George 

Warren-Knight Co. 

Water Service Laboratories, Inc. 

Walter H. Wheeler 

Harold H. White 

Whitman, Requardt and Associates 

Wight & Co. 

Wilberding Co. 

Wilson & Company 


& Carpen 
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> Progress in Products 


Item 30 


A convenient new control 


HEAT CONTROL 


will permit users of the 
APECO “Ply-On,” the plastic 
laminating machine made by 
American Photocopy Equip 
ment Company, to dial the 
exact degree of heat required 
for any paper from lightest 
tissue to heavy card stock 
Ihe new dial at the side of 
the machine adjusts heat au 
tomatically, which assures a 
professional laminating job, 


according the manufac 


turer, 


Item 34 


High visibility fluorescent 


AEROSOL SPRAY 


enamel for emergency safety 


be applied 


marking may now 


quickly with convenient 
new type finger-tip spray dis- 
penser, the Du Pont Finishes 
Division has announced. 


Known as the “Jet-Pak.” the 


acrosol spraver consists — of 


three elements—a can of pro 
pellent, an unbreakable plas 
tic sprav head, and a_ glass 


jar which holds the thinned 
“Pyralux” fluorescent enamel. 


It is said to be ideal for quick 
stenciling of signs on white 


cardboard. 


Item 31 


TIME-SAVER 


The engineering department of Dean Products, Inc., has 
come up with an “engineering short-cut.” Here is an ac 
curate method for determining the square feet of Panelcoil 
heating surface required to heat water to a given tempera 
ture. in a given time. It doesn’t matter whether you're 
heating an open tank, or a piece of processing ot plant 
equipment, using this simple method vou will be able to 
select. the correct feet of Panelcoil to do the job, the firm 
claims. The only factors required are: gallons to be heated: 
operating temperature; minimum time; “U" heat transfer 


value, and operating steam pressure 


SOIL STABILIZING Item 35 


American Cyanamid Company has announced “an en 
tirely new concept of soil stabilization and grouting”— 
the development of a chemical that turns water into a stil 
continuous gel in a controlled period of time. Known as 
\M-9 Chemical Grout, it was designed for application by 
means of a patented process in the mining and construc 
tion industries to prevent various types of water seepage. 
The new product, seven years in development and field 
testing, is available as a dry white powder, and is applied 
in a nonviscous solution which will penetrate any mass 


through which water flows. 


Item 32 


Accesso. Ceiling Products 


METAL PAN 


Inc has developed anew 
type of durable metal acous 
tical ceiling which is quickls 
installed easily accessible lo 


above-ceiling areas and is 


claimed to be competitive in 
cost with the popular incom 
bustible mineral tiles. With 
114” Furring Channels in 
stalled on four-foot centers 
Accesso. channels are clipped 
in place on two-foot centers 
and the 12” x 24” \ccesso 
Metal Pan units hung from 


the channel a manner to 
conceal all suspension mem 


bers 


Item 36 


Dozens of evervday mount 


STICKING MATERIAL 


ing, holding, anchoring 
posting tasks are made easici 
with a new plastic substance 


called Delkote Solid Tak. It 
sticks indefinitely to any clean 
dry surface: vet it can be re 


moved in seconds and reused 
as often as desired. Unlike 
sticky tapes. tacks or pins 
it rolls away neatly without 
tearing o1 leaving gummy 
residue to clean off or un 
sightly holes to patch, accord 


ing to the manufacturer 


Item 33 


particles dispersed in 


LATEX MODIFIED MORTAR 


Latexes—high polymer “plastic” 
water—have been designed specifically to upgrade the bond 


strength, tensile and flexural strength, Compressive strength, 
and chemical and solvent: resistance of portland cement 
mortar. Phin 142” resurfacing of concrete, wood, and even 
metal, with latex modified mortar is entirely practicable. 
The latex modified mortars are appreciably less in’ cost 
than epoxy-type mortars, while approaching the same 
excellent: property range, it is Claimed. Interior applica 
tions are proved; exterior applications—particularly in 
bridge deck restoration—are under evaluation. 


INK REMOVER Item 37 


Alvin has introduced an ink remover that for the first 
time really completely removes ink. It’s the modern form 
ula, Ink Remover and is designed to thoroughly 
eradicate all traces of India ink, regular ink, pencil and 
ballpoint drawings, stamp pad ink, carbon. It is specially 
formulated for use on all types of tracing paper, vellums, 
Cloths and plastic mediums. The remover will not warp 


tracing paper nor damage plastic foil. It dries quickly; 
redrawing or copy printed over erased areas can be done 
almost) immediately. An excellent Cleaner for drawing 
instruments, X-\ Ink Remover comes in durable plastic 
container, with handy needle spout with cover. 


This feature describes new products of general 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 


interest to professional engineers. For further 
information, circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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When we invited our Ay a 
people to join, our LY 


cia Early last month I checked with our 

Payroll Department. I found that less than 
28'° of our employees were enrolled in the 
Payroll Savings Plan. So I contacted our 
State Savings Bond Director and asked for 
his help and advice. 

“He worked out an effective plan by 
which every person in our company was 
invited personally to join the Plan. You 
know, sometimes you hesitate to do a thing 
like this. Employees may think you are try- 
ing to use a little pressure. But the way we 
did it, there wasn’t any pressure at all. We 
just explained the advantage of this system- 
atic way of investing, and showed how con- 
venient it is. Then we invited them to 
join with the millions of other Americans 
who are building personal security — and 
strengthening our country’s peace power— 
through Savings Bonds. As a result we 
have better than 457 of our staff enrolled, 
and our participation is improving every 
payday.” 

Is your company enjoying the advan- 
tages of a substantial participation in the 
Payroll Savings Plan? Other first-line com- 
panies find that helping their people save 
regularly in U.S. Savings Bonds reduces 
employee turnover, improves safety rec- 
ords and steps up morale materially. If 
you'd like to see your company’s participa- 
tion increased, contact your State Savings 
Bond Director. He'll be glad to we you 
spread the latest information on Payroll 


Savings, person-to-person. 


NOW! U.S. SAVINGS BONDS EARN 334% 


bd 
ak 
= 


